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Message trom the 


PRESIDENT 


There are two things of vital concern to 
NVGA that I would like to call to your atten- 
tion at this time. One is growth of NVGA through 
the new member you get this year. The other 
is the effort you make to strengthen your local 
NVGA branch. 

Ray Charles as Membership Chairman and 
Lee Isaacson as Branch Coordinator solicit 
your help in these activities. A task force of 
state representatives is listed below. 

Won't you help by writing or calling your 
state representative to show you are willing 
to do your part? Maintaining membership 
with dues rising in a period of inflation is a 
problem, but activities on the national level 
are important to each of us. 

Your state representative is listed below: 
(Those left blank have not yet responded) 


Nevada: Marvin Creech 


Alabama New Hampshire: Charles Dolan 

Arizona New Jersey: Gertrude Forrester 

Arkansas: Glen A. Cole New Mexico 

California: | Harold Reed, James New York: Bruce Shear, James Dee- 
Saum gan, Genevieve Hunter 

Colorado: Bill Failor, Jack Shaw North Carolina: Roy N. Anderson 

Connecticut: James Peters North Dakota: Oscar Gjernes 

Delaware Ohio: John G. Odgers 

District of Columbia: Bennetta B. Oklahoma: Harry Brobst, Craig 
Washington Matthew 

Florida: Margaret Gilkey Oregon: Wesley Roeder 

Georgia: Rufus D. Pulliam Pennsylvania: Regis Leonard, Lois 

Idaho: C. A. Tallberg Bream 

Illinois: Fred Proff Rhode Island: Newton P. Leonard 

Indiana: John Ulmer South Carolina: Ellen Lyles 

Iowa: Gilbert Moore South Dakota: Evelyn Rimel 

Kansas: Willard Foster Tennessee 

Kentucky: Marion R. Trabue Texas: M. C. Oelke 

Louisiana: Ray McCoy Utah: Emery A. Morell 

Maine: Ruth L. Pennell Vermont: Everett C. Dimick 

Maryland: Anna Meeks Virginia : 

Massachusetts: Robert O’Hara Washington: Robert Miller, Percy 

Michigan: S. N. Horton Bell 

Minnesota: Charles J. Glotzbach West Virginia: Charles S. Runyan 

Mississippi: Walter Garner Wisconsin 

Missouri: Charles E. Cooper Wyoming: R. D. Andrews 

Montana: Clarence Shively Canada 

Nebraska: Mary S. Archerd Hawaii: Wah Jim Lee, Fritz Forbes 
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Not many of us were able to profit financially 


from the NDEA Institutes, 


but all of us will 


profit professionally because there are that 


many more better—prepared counselors. 


We also 


gain from the recognition given to the need for 
our activities in helping people choose and 


prepare for occupations. 


Right now the national 


emphasis is on the outstanding person, hope— 


fully soon it will be every person. 


In the emphasis of growth on APGA branches 
we may neglect the NVGA activities signified 


by the respective NVGA branch charters. 


It is 


your job as a member of an NVGA local branch 
to single out those tasks which are the job of 


NVGA and get them done. 


One of these is to in— 


form more persons from business and industry 
of the need for their help in guidance and 
counseling and the place open to them in NVGA. 


Cordially 


Atte 


Meet NVGA Trustee 


WILLIAM R. BOND 


\ 7 R. Bonn, manager of 


corporate recruiting for The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, has been 
appointed a trustee of NVGA to 
replace C. Winfield Scott, who is 
now president-elect. He will serve 
until May, 1960. 

Mr. Bond has been a member of 
the Akron Area Vocational Guid- 
ance Association for a number of 
years. He served as president for 
two years, and has been chairman 
of the chapter’s project, “Akron 
Area Careers.” 

He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Akron, and has been with 
B. F. Goodrich for 22 years, the 


last 13 of which have been in per- 
sonnel administration with the fol- 
lowing assignments: 

Conference 
Leader, Train- 
ing Depart- 
ment, 5 years; 
Senior Coun- 
selor, Em- 
ployee Serv- 
ices, 2 years; 
Manager, Em- 
ployment De- 
partment, 5 
years; and 
Manager, Cor- 
porate Recruiting (present assign- 
ment), 1 year. 
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CHOLARSHIP for its own sake is 
S recognized out in South Da- 
kota. And it started years before 
Sputnik. 

Governors, Regents of Educa- 
tion, college presidents, famous 
alumni, industrialists, and national 
leaders from many walks of life 
team up each year to make serious 
intellectual effort seem worthwhile. 


A Tradition Begins 


Back in 1953, a group on the 
State College campus known as the 
High School Relations Committee 
decided to do something about the 
perennial question of how to rec- 


R. Y. CuapMan is Dean of Student 
Personnel at South Dakota State Col- 
lege in Brookings. 
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SCHOLARSHIP MADE ATTRACTIVE 


by R. Y. CHAPMAN 


ognize scholars in a world that 
seemed not to care. It was de- 
cided to hold on campus for high 
school seniors a day on which 
scholarship alone would be recog- 
nized. 

The College had previously held 
many types of “days” for high 
school students: Jackrabbit Round- 
up Day, Homecoming, Speech and 
Forensics Day, One Act Play Day, 
Track Meets, Athletic Banquets, 
and others devised to get high 
school seniors to come to the 
campus. 

The new issue was “brains”—not 
numbers. Enrollment at the col- 
lege had been rising steadily; hous- 
ing, classroom, and laboratory fa- 
cilities already were crowded. Re- 
cruitment was not needed. 


* * * * * * * * ok * *” * * * * * * * 
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ing 


The committee was concerned 
about educated manpower. This 
was its answer to the shortage of 
scientists, engineers, doctors, 
nurses, and teachers. 

Since the first Scholarship Rec- 
ognition Day in 1953, the event 


has brought increasing numbers of - 


brilliant young people to the cam- 
pus annually. There they have re- 
ceived recognition, certificates of 
achievement, and scholarship med- 
als. They have been able to par- 
ticipate in at least two vocational 
guidance clinics or group counsel- 
ing sessions of their choice. And 
they have had an opportunity to 
participate in scholarship competi- 
tion. 

Each year a 60-minute examina- 
tion is given to each student; 
scored immediately, and used to 
help determine the awarding of 
approximately 100 scholarships at 
the close of the day. The number 
of scholarships has varied from 55 
to 106 over the seven-year period. 

Finally, and probably equally 
challenging to the assembled 
youth, is the opportunity to hear 


Dr. John M. Stalnaker, president 
of National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation, confers with scholars 
(1959). 


State College President H. M. 
Briggs and Pharmacy Dean F. J. 
LeBiank pose with a group of 
Scholarship winners, 1959. 


speakers of national reputation at 
the evening banquet. 


Parade of Celebrities 


Speakers have included dis- 
tinguished journalists, military ex- 
perts, two governors, a minister, 
educators, and most recently the 
president of the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, Dr. John 
M. Stalnaker, who addressed the 
youthful scholars last April. 

Major George Fielding Eliot was 
the first of the guest speakers to 
address the young intellectuals 
back in 1953. He reported the 
event in a special article for the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, “Talents Built to Order,” 
published in the Nations Business 
for November, 1953. Eliot was 
followed by Carl Rowan, Minne- 
apolis Tribune writer; former Gov- 
ernor Joe Foss, Congressional 
Medal of Honor recipient; and 
George Grimm, world traveler 
and a Minneapolis Tribune corre- 
spondent. . 

In 1956, the Director of Educa- 
tion of American Samoa, Dr. Lyman 
M. Fort, was the challenger; then 
came Dr. Kenneth McFarland and 
Dr. Reuban K. Youngdahl. All of 
these men brought messages that 
pointed up the importance to the 
national security of the develop- 
ment of the human resources locked 
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in the intellectual potential of the 
academically talented youth of 
America. 

These messages appear to have 
made a significant impact on the 
assembled school scholars. Most 
of them have matriculated at some 
institution of higher education, 
some are now in graduate schools 
across the country. 


Financial Support Develops 


Financing the project was no 
small matter. The first year was 
probably the most difficult when a 
call to faculty, alumni, and friends 
of the college brought in $2,000 to 
pay for banquet meals, medals, 
printing, speakers honorarium, et- 
cetera. The following year and in 
three additional years, successful 
alumni in industrial fields under- 
wrote the cost of the affair and, in 
addition added certain new schol- 
arships to the awards made on 
Scholarships Recognition Day. 


Governor Ralph Herseth visits 
with four top high school scholars 
last April. 


In 1954, Edgar M. Soreng, a 
1908 engineering graduate and 
Chairman of the Board of the Sor- 
eng Products Corporation, not only 
provided the funds but personally 
attended the event and _ partici- 
pated in the counseling sessions for 
students interested in engineering. 
He also prepared copy for a leaf- 
let describing what he considered 
important vocational information 
for an honor student considering a 
future in engineering. 


Governor Joe Foss (Brigadier General Reservist) gives Military Service 
information on Scholarship Recognition Day (1955). 
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The late State College president 
John W. Headley, developer of 
Scholarship Day, meets a group of 
winners in 1955. 


The family of LeRoy F. Harza, 
graduate of 1901 and one of the 
world’s foremost hydro-electric en- 
gineers, sponsored the project in 
1956 in his memory. Sponsor of 
the Fifth Scholarship Recognition 
Day in 1957 was E. Bruce Dewey, 
1927, President of the E. B. Dewey 
Electrical Engineering Company of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. The latest 
Scholarship Recognition Day on 
April 18, 1959, was supported by 
Emest E. Michaels, 1920, Presi- 
dent of the Chicago Bridge and 
Iron Company, with a contribution 
of $1,500. Mr. Dewey and Mr. 
Michaels also attended the pro- 
gram and participated in the vo- 
cational information sessions. 

The 1955 project was backed by 
a longtime benefactor of South 


Dakota State College, the late F. 


O. Butler, industrialist and rancher, 
who died just a month before the 
event which he sponsored. It was 
dedicated to his memory. The F. 
O. Butler Scholarships are granted 
annually at State College and are 
financed by property left to the 
College for that purpose. 

The 1958 event was dedicated 
to and supported by memorial funds 
of the late Dr. John W. Headley, 
former president of the College, 
who was instrumental in the devel- 
opment of the entire program. 
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Funds contributed to the John W. 
Headley Memorial not only fi- 
nanced the 1958 program, but are 
providing continuing scholarships 
in his memory. 


Scholarship Remains High 


Performances at the collegiate 
level by students, who have 
attended Scholarship Recognition 
Day in previous years and who 
have been granted scholarships, 
have been gratifying to State Col- 
lege officials. Although the pro- 
gram provided encouragement to 
highly qualified students to con- 
tinue their education without em- 
phasizing any particular college, 
studies have been made of the win- 
ners who entered State College. 
These studies reveal that a high 
majority have done well in their 
college studies. Many have de- 
veloped into college leaders in 
other than purely academic areas. 

From the 1953-54-55 pro- 
grams, 128 scholarship winners 
attended South Dakota State Col- 
lege. Of these, 75 have main- 
tained above an average grade of 
“B,” with most of the others near 
that level. These records are es- 
pecially satisfying to the sponsors 
of the event and to the scholarship 
officials at the College. Those re- 
sponsible for conducting the proj- 
ect report that it is one of the 
most desirable activities carried on 
by the College. Time and effort 
devoted to this type of “recruit- 
ment for excellence” seems to be 
paying off. ; 

Another rewarding aspect of the 
project is the reaction of the stu- 
dent participants. Each year com- 
ments on the program rate the 
speakers “high,” the guidance 
clinics “helpful,” and the whole ex- 
perience “exciting” and “challeng- 
ing. 
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New Edition of the 


Occupational Outlook Handbook 


by HELEN WOOD 


a edition of the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook will 
be issued this fall—the latest prod- 
uct of the continuing program of 
occupational outlook research car- 
ried on by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Labor for the past 14 years. 

This is an accomplishment for 
which the guidance profession, as 
well as the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, can claim credit. The first 
edition, published in 1948, was pre- 
pared pursuant to a recommenda- 
tion by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, and _ the 
Association’s support has _ also 
helped to make possible more re- 
cent editions. 

Furthermore, the standards for 
occupational literature developed 
by NVGA have guided the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics deciding what 
information to present on each 
occupation. As called for in these 
standards, information is given not 
only on the employment outlook 
but also on the nature of the work, 
training and other qualifications 
needed for employment, lines of 
advancement, earnings and working 
conditions, and a number of other 
related subjects, including where to 
go for more information on each 
field of work discussed. 

In the forthcoming Handbook, 
the information on all these subjects 
has been thoroughly revised and 


HELEN Woop is chief, Branch of 
Occupational Outlook and Specialized 
Personnel, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor. She is 
also Secretary of the NVGA. 
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brought up to date. The new edi- 
tion also includes information on a 
number of new and rapidly growing 
occupations not previously covered 
—programmers for electronic com- 
puters, occupations in the missile 
and spacecraft field, technicians, 
and instrument repairmen. 

Chapters have been added also 
on a number of other large and im- 
portant fields of work, including 
school counselors, clergymen, driv- 
ing occupations, protective service 
occupations (policemen, FBI 
agents, firemen), sales occupations, 
and occupations in the baking, 
paper and pulp industries. 

Altogether, over 600 occupations 
and 30 major industries are de- 
scribed. 

During the two years since the 
previous Handbook was issued, the 
employment outlook in this country 
has been affected by major scien- 
tific and technological develop- 
ments—of which the most spectacu- 
lar was the successful launching of 
earth satellities and long-range mis- 
siles. One of the chief tasks in pre- 
paring the new edition was to assess 
the effect of these and other tech- 
nological advances on the occupa- 
tional outlook not only in science 
and engineering but in many other 
fields of work. 

In the economic sphere, the major 
occurence of the past two years was 
the business recession, which tem- 
porarily depressed employment in a 
wide range of occupations and in- 
dustries. This recession, now hap- 
pily behind us, underlined the im- 
portance of basing career decisions 
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on the long-term outlook rather 
than on the immediate employment 
situation. : 

One of the worst mistakes a 
young person can make is to turn 
away from an occupation in which 
he is really interested, and in which 
the lifetime outlook is good, because 
he picks up the morning paper and 
reads that some workers in that 
occupation have been laid off. At 
the same time, if the occupation is 
subject to unusually sharp ups and 
downs in employment with chang- 
ing business conditions, he should 
know this. This information is in- 
cluded in the Handbook. 

In general, the findings of the re- 
search in the new Handbook con- 
firm the conclusion, reached in the 
previous edition, that the employ- 
ment outlook is best in occupations 
requiring considerable education 
and training. 

Professional and __ technical 
workers are the occupational group 
expected to grow most rapidly in 
the coming decade. Employment 
of skilled craftsmen will probably 
increase faster than that of the less- 
skilled groups of blue collar 
workers; the number of unskilled 
laborers may not increase at all. 
For clerical workers, the most rapid 
expansion in employment opportu- 
nities is expected in the higher-level 
occupations; the lower-skilled cler- 
ical jobs are those most likely to be 
affected by automation. 

These are only a few generaliza- 
tions with regard to very broad 
occupational groups. The outlook 
varies greatly among occupations 
within each of these groups. 

In planning the new Handbook, 
consideration was given to format 
as well as content, and it is hoped 
that readers will recognize improve- 
ments along both lines. Like the 
previous edition, the new Hand- 
book will be issued both as a bound 


volume and in the form of a series 
of reprints of the sections on differ- 
ent occupations and industries. 

Altogether, there will be 89 small 
reprints—to be known as_ the 
Occupational Outlook Report Se- 
ries. These pamphlets should be 
useful both to young people with 
specific occupational interests and 
to counselors who want to keep 
their occupational materials in ver- 
tical files or loose leaf notebooks. 

The Bureau also plans to con- 
tinue issuing several other coordi- 
nated publications, designed to sup- 
plement the Handbook. A new 
series of wall charts and summaries 
presenting highlights from the new 
edition are being prepared. These 
will be distributed, as they are 
issued, to persons requesting them.! 
Furthermore, the Occupational 
Outlook Quarterly, published four 
times during each school year, will 
continue to report on new develop- 
ments affecting the outlook between 
editions of the Handbook, and to 
present the findings of new outlook 
studies and other research of signifi- 
cance in vocational and educational 
guidance. 

In planning this magazine, as 
well as our other outlook publica- 
tions, the Bureau has had generous 
assistance from many members of 
the guidance profession. Sugges- 
tions for additions to or modifica- 
tions in the content of these publica- 
tions, which will make them more 
useful to young people concerned 
with vocational and educational 
choices and to their counselors, are 
always welcome. 


1 Readers wishing to be added to the 
occupational outlook mailing list or to 
receive announcements regarding the 
publication of the new Handbook and 
Occupational Outlook Pamphlet Series 
should write to the Occupational Out- 
look Service, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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(Correspondence Graining 


in Vocational Rehabilitation 


by DON K. HARRISON and LOUIS J. CANTONI 


ORRESPONDENCE or home study, 
which first appeared about 60 
years ago, has come to play an in- 
creasingly important part on the 
American educational scene. Each 
year more people enroll in home 
study courses than enter freshman 
classes of colleges and universities 
throughout the United States. 

There was a time when corre- 
spondence study was a controver- 
sial issue among academicians; 
many said that it could hardly com- 
pete with the classroom. With the 
advent of television as a home study 
medium, however, there is a grow- 
ing interest in ascertaining the ef- 
fectiveness of home study. 

Industries, stores, elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges, hospi- 
tals, the armed forces, vocational re- 
habilitation agencies—all have had 
occasion to encourage or to under- 
write correspondence training for 
their staff members, students, or 
clients. 

In this paper we wish to present 
the results of a follow-up study of 
53 clients served by the Wayne 
County Office, Michigan Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. These 
clients all received correspondence 
training as a phase of their rehabili- 
tation process. The purpose of this 
study, then, is (1) to report client 
responses to a follow-up question- 


Don K. Harrison is Field Agent, 
South Wayne County Office, Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Dearborn, 
Michigan, and Louis J. CANTont is As- 
sociate Professor, Department of Spe- 
cial Education and Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, Wayne State University, De- 
troit, Michigan. 
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naire, and (2) to arrive at some 
views regarding the value of cor- 
respondence training in the clients’ 
later job adjustments. 


Method 


From July 1, 1953, through June 
30, 1957, 316 cases of Wayne 
County Office clients receiving cor- 
respondence training were closed 
“rehabilitated,” indicating that the 
clients had jobs which made them 
economically independent. The 
population of 53 clients, therefore, 
represents approximately a 17 per 
cent sampling of the total number 
closed “rehabilitated” over a four- 
year period. 

Of the 53 clients, 34 were men 
and 19.were women. The mean 
age of the total group was 34, with 
a standard deviation of 8.32. 
Group members averaged 12.68 
years of formal education, and the 
number of years of schooling ranged 
from eight to 17. 

All but five of the clients had 
been tuberculosis patients. Of the 
remaining five, two had become 
paraplegic after injury, one had 
been seriously anemic, one had had 
arthritis, and one had had polio- 
myelitis. Forty or 75 per cent initi- 
ated their correspondence program 
while they were patients in a sani- 
torium or hospital. The other thir- 
teen clients began their coursework 
at home. 

Following appear the correspond- 
ence courses in which the 53 clients 
were enrolled. In drafting there 
were 12; in bookkeeping, 8; mathe- 
matics, 6; English, 5; shorthand, 3; 
sewing, 3; psychology, 2; salesman- 
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ship, 2; TV and radio, 2; commer- 
cial art, 2. And there was one cli- 
ent in each of these: business man- 
agement, plant inspection, hydrau- 
lics, Spanish, political science, slide 
rule, nutrition, and economics. 

Thirty-three or 62 per cent were 
enrolled in correspondence courses 
offered by colleges and universities 
which are members of the National 
University Extension Association. 
Twenty-two of this group of 33 took 
their coursework through the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of 
Michigan. Thus only 20 clients re- 
ceived their instruction from pri- 
vate commercial correspondence 
schools. 


Findings 


Questionnaire responses were se- 
cured from clients by return mail, 
by telephone contacts, and through 
personal interviews. 

Only 15 clients or 28 per cent 
completed their courses, as com- 
pared with 38 clients or 72 per cent 
who did not carry their courses to 
successful completion. The reasons 
mentioned most frequently for not 
completing courses were: (1) too 
involved in home life and work 
(after release from the hospital) ; 
(2) couldn’t concentrate because of 
emotional problems, i.e., concern 


over illness and family (while hos- . 


pitalized). 

Sixty per cent of the clients had 
clear vocational goals in taking cor- 
respondence training. Thus 23 
wanted to prepare for job promotion 
or advancement in their present 
kind of job, and nine wished to 
train for new jobs. 

What is the relation between cor- 
respondence training and the first 
job taken after such training? To 
begin with, it must be pointed out 
that, after training, 42 of the clients 
returned to work and the other 11 
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went to school. Of the 42 who 
returned to work, 45 per cent indi- 
cated that they found jobs highly 
or moderately related to their cor- 
respondence training; and 36 per 
cent found jobs which were only 
slightly related or completely unre- 
lated. Because they were house- 
wives, or for other reasons, the re- 
maining 19 per cent of the 42 
clients could not be rated. 

Of the 23 clients who said that 
they took correspondence training 
for job promotion or advancement, 
14 found highly related jobs when 
they first returned to work. In con- 
trast, only 2 of the 9 who took train- 
ing to prepare for new jobs found 
related employment. 

Of those who found employment 
highly or moderately related to their 
correspondence training, 63 per 
cent went back to their old jobs and 
old employers, and 27 per cent 
went to new jobs. 

Changes most frequently sug- 
gested by clients to improve cor- 
respondence training programs 
were: (1) There should be more 
supervision from the D.V.R. coun- 
selor, and (2) Much of the cor- 
respondence course material is out- 
moded and should be brought up to 
date. 


Perspectives 


This study concerns itself with a 
sampling of D.V.R. clients who had 
correspondence training in the years 
from July 1, 1953 through June 30, 
1957 and whose cases were closed 
“rehabilitated.” It is estimated that 
30 per cent of all D.V.R. clients who 
took correspondence training during 
this period had their cases closed 
“not rehabilitated.” Course com- 
pletions among the 53 clients 
studied in this report were 28 per 
cent, but the percentage of com- 
pletions might be somewhat smaller | 
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if a sampling of “non-rehabilitated” 
clients were included in the total 
population. 

A traditional hazard of corre- 
spondence training has been that 
the student does not complete his 
course or his program. There are 
many reasons for this, but one 
stands out: It is difficult to study 
on one’s own, without the guidance 
and stimulation of a teacher. The 
clients of this study expressed this 
by saying there should be more 
supervision by the D.V.R. coun- 
selor. Beyond this, only a small 
percentage (between 10 and 15 per 
cent) of the patients hospitalized 
for tuberculosis completed their 
courses while in the hospital. The 
vast majority found that they were 
“too involved in home life and 
work” to complete their courses. 

It must be pointed out that most 
of the correspondence work taken 
by the 53 clients were courses and 
not programs. The cost of these 
courses was small, usually ranging 
from $20.00 for books and supplies 
for a course in bookkeeping to 
$30.00 for books and supplies for a 
course in drafting. It was a rare 


individual who undertook a series 
of courses that could be thought of 
as comprising a program. 

Much of the coursework had 
value in that, beyond being a con- 
structive activity, it prepared the 
individual for an educational pro- 
gram which he might pursue part- 
time or full-time after release from 
the hospital. Many of the clients 
taking courses in mathematics, 
English, psychology, Spanish, polit- 
ical science, and economics, as 
well as other courses, entered 
school after leaving the hospital. 

Other clients who took courses 
that were clearly vocational in na- 
ture wished to retain or improve 
skills they already had. Thus a 
large percentage of the clients who 
returned to work (rather than 
school) went back to their old 
jobs and old employers. Usually 
clients who took training to prepare 
for new jobs were younger people 
with limited job experience or no 
job experience at all. Their course- 
work comprised a kind of pre-voca- 
tional tryout for fields of work in 
which they thought they were in- 
terested. 


Harnry D. Kitson Dies 


arryY D. Kitson, 73, professor emeritus of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, died in Mishawaka, Indiana, on 


September 25. 


Author of 15 books on vocational guidance and editor of Occupa- 
tions for 14 years, he had served as president of NVGA in 1922-23. 
Two years ago he was awarded the NVGA Meritorious Service 


Award. 


He had retired in 1951 after 26 years on the faculty of Columbia 


University. 
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Keeping a Record 
of Your Counseling Efforts 


by LOU UTTER 


HE Counseling Situation-Rating 
Scale was designed for the pur- 
pose of assisting the counselor with 
his record keeping of counseling 
notes. This form is an evaluation 


good advantage by counselors in- 
terested in pursuing the research 
point-of-view, “Is Counseling a 
Learning Process?” One of the 
sheets from the pad is depicted | 


tool, which may also be used to below: 
DEPARTMENT OF GUIDANCE 
COUNSELING SITUATION ~RATING SCALE FIRST INTERVIEW DATE ees 
Statement of the Problem: 
REFUSAL SEMI-REFUSAL NEUTRAL SEMI-ACCEPT ACCEPTANCE 
1. Counselee’s recognition 
NEGATIVE SEMFNEGATIVE NEUTRAL SEMI-POSITIVE _—POSITIVE 
Counselee’s characteristic | | 
te 
NEGATIVE SEMI-NEGATIVE NEUTRAL SEMI-POSITIVE POSITIVE 
telatiopship (rapport) ........... | 


Reinterview dates: 


The title of the form reminds us 
that a counseling situation is likely 
to mean more than one interview 
with a pupil on the same problem. 

This form looks complicated—it 
is not. On the form there are 
three rating scales. Each scale 
has minus to positive degree blocks. 
After the interview, the counselor 
just checks the block on each rat- 


Lov Utter is Assistant in Education 


Guidance, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York. 
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ing scale which represents his ap- 
praisal of the pupil’s reaction in 
each category. The checks in each 
block on the three rating scales are 
connected by a line. This line 
represents the pupil’s reactions to 
the problem in that interview. The 
next time the pupil sees the coun- 
selor about the same problem, the 
counselor checks the blocks again 
on the same form, recording his 
appraisal of the pupil’s second re- 
action to the problem. Two of 
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these recorded interviews are illustrated as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF GUIDANCE PUPIL’S NAME Joe Adams 
COUNSELING SITUATION ~RATING SCALE FIRST INTERVIEW DATE 9 
Statement of the Problem: The pupil wishes to drop algebra. 
Jan. & Jan. 12 Jan. 15 Jan. 16 
REFUBAL SEMI-REFUSAL NEUBRAL SEMI-ACCEPT ICEPTANGE 
1. Counselee'’s recognition 
of the real problem .............-. 
NEGATIVE SEMI-NEGATIVE NEUTRAL — SEMI-POSITIV. POSITIVE] 
2. Counselee’s characteristic i | | | 
of solving the problem .......... Ee 
NEGATIVE SEMI-NEGATIVE LSE SITIVE Positivg 
3, Counselee-Counselor 
relationship (rapport) ........... 
‘nutes: 3) 10 3 
Reinterview dates: 
Jan. 12 Conel The pupil decided not to drop algebra. 
Jan. 15 
Jan. 16 Comment : The pupil accidentally hit the teacher with a 
snowball. This incident became a problen. 
Form RS-85% 


The date of the interviews and negative reactions toward a posi- 
the number of minutes involved _ tive solution. The completed rec- 
have been recorded, along with the ord of this particular counseling 
recorded progress of the pupil from _ situation is depicted below: 


DEPARTMENT OF GUIDANCE Purn's NAME Joe Adams 
COUNSELING SITUATION -RATING SCALE FIRST INTERVIEW DATE January... &. 19 39 


Statement of the Problem: The pupil wishes to drop Algebra. 


Jan. 12 Jan. 15 
SEMI-REFUSAL NEUT@AL SEMI-ACCEPT ACCEPTANCE 


SEMI-POSITIVE POSITIVE 


. Counselee’s characteristic | 
of solving the problem .......... : : 
relationship (rapport) ........... 
Reinterview dates 
Conclusions: 
January 15 
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The counseling records of pupils 
will vary. The line pattern also 
will be different. Some patterns 
are very negative, others are quite 
positive. The particular record il- 
lustrated in this article is represent- 
ative of a pupil’s efforts to solve 
a problem through counseling and 
it shows symbolically that the pupil 
learned to solve this problem. 

An assumption may be made 
that a number of these counseling 
records on this pupil would present 
a pattern picture of how this pupil, 


Meet NVGA Treasurer 


ILLIAM L. Howarp, newly 
W appointed NVGA treasurer, 


has held numerous school positions 
including that of teacher, coach, 
dean of boys, director of guidance, 
secondary school principal, and col- 
lege professor. A large part of his 
duties have been related to guid- 
ance activities. 

Dr. Howard 
has his B.S. 
and M.S. de- 
grees from 
Purdue Uni- 
versity and his 
Ed.D. in guid- 
ance from In- 
diana Univer- 

sity. 
He has been 
involved in 
guidance activ- 
ities as Director of Guidance in 
Logansport, Indiana; Vice-princi- 
pal of Central High School in Mun- 
cie, Indiana; and Director of Edu- 
cation at the Indiana Boys School. 
Since 1947 he has been a member 
of the faculty of Butler University. 
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through counseling, went about 
solving his various problems. This 
counseling form, published by Wil- 
mar School Services in Dansville, 
New York, has proved useful for 
the purpose of evaluating and rep- 
resenting such counseling data. 
Many counselors like to keep 
notes on their counseling activities. 
This form helps portray the high- 
lights of the various interviews 
which add up to a total representa- 
tion of a counseling situation. 


WILLIAM L. HOWARD 


Many of his graduate students now 
hold guidance positions in second- 
ary schools and colleges. 

Dr. Howard has been an active 
member of NVGA for some 20 
years: a leader in local branch 
work, participator in many national 
convention programs, a member of 
the Delegate Assembly _ several 
times, and a reporter and partici- 
pant in a number of sectional meet- 
ings. 

He served as chairman of the 
NVGA Membership Committee in 
1955-1956 and 1956-1957, a pe- 


riod of rapid growth of the national 


organization. He was appointed 
chairman of the Credentials Com- 
mittee of APGA for 1958-1959 and 
served in that capacity at the recent 
Cleveland convention. 

For many years Dr. Howard has 
been a_ professional member of 
NVGA and was one of the first to 
become a Life Member under the 
recently developed program. The 
new position of NVGA offers a 
further chance to serve. 
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Women's rbttitudes 
TOWARDS CAREERS 


by ANNE STEINMANN 


ATTITUDES toward ca- 
reers should be re-examined 
in the light of the ambivalent ap- 
proach of our culture toward wom- 
en’s engaging in professional activ- 
ities. 
A Real Parodox 

On the one hand, high schools, 
colleges, and universities are ever 
enlarging their resources, opening 
wide their doors for more expan- 
sive careers for young men and 
young women alike. On the other 
hand, the desirability of advanced 
education and professional prepa- 
ration for women, not only in the 
field of science but in other profes- 
sional fields as well, continues to be 
questioned from various sources. 

Both popular and scientific mag- 
azines are replete with articles on 
the subject. These articles do not 
label the problem as such. There 
is what seems to be a subliminal 
approach to the issue. In the pop- 
ular magazines the problem is 
posed in terms of eye catching 
titles like: “IS JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY INCREASING BE- 
CAUSE WOMEN ARE CAREER 
MINDED?,” or “CHILDREN 
NEED MOTHER-LOVE MORE 
THAN ANYTHING ELSE,” or 
“THE AMERICAN MALE IS 
LOSING OUT,” etc. 

The scientific articles, doubly 
guilt ridden for the college women 


ANNE STEINMANN is Adjunct Assist- 
ant Professor of Psychology, Hofstra 
College and Practicing Psychoanalyst, 
New York City. 
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because of their special prestige 
quality, are likely to pose the prob- 
lem thus: “An examination of the 
effect of a mother’s absence on 
twenty 5-6 year olds, as revealed 
by five projective techniques.” 

Despite the fact that the college 
population is ever increasing, too 
large a proportion of young women 
either leave college before gradua- 
tion or, if they stay to be gradu- 
ated, abandon plans for profes- 
sional careers because they inter- 
fere with their “best interests.” 
One of the reasons for this proce- 
dure probably is the young college 
woman’s fear of not being able to 
find a husband. 

This point of view is substanti- 
ated by a three-year study on “The 
Concept of the Feminine Role in 
the Middle-Class American Fam- 
ily.”1_ The study pointed out cer- 
tain social and emotional factors 
concerning women’s attitudes 
toward careers, and their drive for 
equal rights and self expression. 
Women seem to be changing their 
minds about these hard won goals. 


The Research Picture 


The subjects of the study con- 
sisted of 51 middle-class college 
girls attending a suburban day col- 
lege outside New York City, and 
their mothers and fathers. By 
means of rating inventories and 
questionnaires, information from 51 


* Steinmann, Anne—unpublished 
Doctoral Dissertation, New York 
University, 1957. 
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daughters, mothers, and fathers 
was obtained on attitudes toward 
the role of women in our society. 
Eleven complete families were also 
interviewed. The results of this 
study are striking. 

Although all 51 of these college 
girls are planning a career after 
college (only a few in science), 
they are almost unanimous in de- 
claring their intention of leaving 
their professional activities behind 
them at the onset of married life— 
never to return except in the case of 
financial necessity. 


The Parental View 


Furthermore, their mothers and 
fathers agree that it would be wiser 
for their college-bred daughters to 
concentrate their future efforts on 
home and family. These parents 
reinforce this attitude by their be- 
havior. The mothers do not work 
and the fathers disapprove of work- 
ing women. 

As one girl remarked: “My 
mother has never worked and she is 
very intent about mothers staying 
home.” When the mothers them- 
selves were questioned about their 
goals for their daughters, one 
mother said, “I believe the women 
was made by the good Lord to be a 
homemaker and I believe that she 
should stick to it.” 

This is a jarring note in the ears 
of a culture which boasts of the 
emancipation of women and the 
equal economic and _ professional 
opportunity afforded them. This 
is a reversal of the trend towards 
emancipation. It is interesting to 
examine both mothers’ and daugh- 
ters’ attitudes. 

Of the 51 mothers studied, 19 
had planned to work after schooling 
and 17 had planned to continue 
working after marriage. A genera- 
tion later it was found that while 
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every one of their 51 daughters 
had planned and prepared for a 
career, only 35 intended to continue 
their careers after marriage. Of 
these 35, 20 had planned to work 
only for financial reasons, eight for 
self-expression, and the remaining 
seven for both financial and self- 
expression needs. 

The implications of these figures 
are clear—the drive to free women 
for professional pursuits seems in 
the main to have worked itself into 
a drive for financial goals. It seems 
that, for the mothers and daughters 
studied, the role of full-time home- 
maker appears infinitely more de- 
sirable and satisfying than the com- 
bination of family and career. It 
further appears that professional 
and vocational activities, as a 
whole, are directed toward filling in 
a void during the pre-marital 
period. 


Mothers’ Attitudes 


An inspection of the mothers’ at- 
titude toward work serves as a 
background for an understanding of 
their daughters’ attitude toward ca- 
reers. The “full-time homemakers” 
attitude seems to persist throughout 
life. Very few of the older women 
were presently employed and, while 
most had worked at some time, they 
seem to have done this solely be- 


cause of financial necessity. 


Ability and preparation do not 
appear to be determining factors 
here, since almost every one of 
these women had training and/or 
skills which could have been used 
immediately if she had so desired. 
Neither were their lives occupied 
with very young children (all of 
these women were between 40 and 
50 years of age), nor were they ab- 
sorbed in stimulating voluntary ac- 
tivities. Furthermore, even when 
encouraged by their children to de- 
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velop and make use of potential 
abilities, their lethargy and lack of 
motivation persisted. 

When asked by the interviewer if 
her mother had ever expressed a 
desire to do anything outside of the 
home, one girl replied: “Only when 
I talk to her and get her all steamed 
up about how great she is, and that 
lasts for about an hour and then 
fades away . . . she is so comfortable 
and so lazy that her talent—and I 
think she has talent—is wasted.” 

Since these middle-class mothers 
have the time and the ability and 
are not otherwise occupied, what 
then is keeping them from directing 
their energies into stimulating and 
rewarding vocational activities? 
One reason may be that the training 
some of these women possess would 
qualify them only for jobs which 
would excel their present household 
routine in drudgery and boredom. 

However, since it is pre-supposed 
that their daughters will be quali- 
fied for interesting professional jobs, 
and can look forward to an even 
greater span of years free from the 
care of young children, why is it 
that even at this vigorous young age 
their college-bred daughters, too, do 
not anticipate resuming in the later 
years the careers for which they 
have been prepared? 


The Emotional Factor 


Perhaps the answers lie in re- 
search. One of the major findings 
of this study is a powerful emo- 
tional factor. While both mothers 
and daughters think that women 
should be equally involved in fam- 
ily affairs and in the pursuit of self- 
fulfillment through outside achieve- 
ment, the overwhelming majority 
were convinced that their husbands 
and fathers want them to be the 
traditional homemaker whose en- 
tire life is centered around her 
home and family. 
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However, when the fathers were 
questioned on the matter, most of 
them stated that they felt women 
should combine homemaking with 
outside self-fulfilling activities. But 
they added that these women 
should be slightly more concerned 
with the home. 

However, this apparent lack of 
communication between the men 
and women was seen in a new light 
when the members of 11 families 
were individually interviewed. 
When asked whether they had ever 
thought of working outside of the 
home, mothers made such signifi- 
cant remarks as: “Well, I didn’t 
when the children were little but 
even now my husband doesn’t be- 
lieve in it.” 

Only one father expressed the de- 
sire that his wife work so that she 
would be a more stimulating com- 
panion. In all of the other nine 
cases, resentment of outside activi- 
ties, and relief at their termination, 
was very apparent. These men 
seem to have made their wives feel 
out-of-place in the world of work 
by seconding and backing up their 
grievances instead of encouraging 
them to work out existing problems. 

It appears to this writer that the 
voung college women in their own 
family environment are faced with 
ambivalent attitudes toward a ca- 
reer. Their fathers seem unable to 
or unwilling to express their de- 
sires for male domination and con- 
sequent female compliancy in a 
culture geared to, and in approval 
of, individual achievement for both 
men and women. As a result, these 
men may very well be creating 
subtle undertones which influence 
their wives and daughters to steer 
away from goals other than those 
exclusively home-oriented. 

It seems that these men are ac- 
cepting, on a social level, whatever 
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achievement-oriented roles their 
wives and daughters assume. 
However, on an emotional level, 
these same men deny this added 
fulfillment to their women. 

It seems then, that women’s at- 


titude toward careers should be 
observed against the background 
of their parents’ attitudes and the 
basic ambivalence of both men and 
women as to woman’s role in the 
modern world. 


A ORGANIZATION called The Academy of Teachers of Occupa- 
tions is now being formed by a group of college professors and 
high school counselors. Its purpose is “to promote and improve the 
teaching of occupations in schools, colleges, and universities.” 

The Academy recognizes the importance of orientation, educa- 
tional information, self-appraisal, job finding, job attitudes, the eco- 
nomics of the labor market, the psychology of vocational develop- 
ment, the sociology of work, multiple counseling, and all other aspects 
of educational and vocational guidance and of emotional and social 


adjustment. 


The Academy distinguishes between these aspects of 


guidance and the teaching of occupations and will devote its efforts 


to the latter. 


Teaching of occupations is defined as “the ciassroom teaching of an 
academic course, the primary purpose of which is to provide students 
with information regarding opportunities and requirements for em- 
ployment in a variety of occupations.” 

Proposed activities of the Academy include the preparation and 
publication of periodic reviews of research and of current practice. 
There will be citations for significant research and other contribu- 


tions. 


Professional meetings will be held and legislative activities 


will be undertaken in the interest of teachers of occupations and 


their students. 


There will be three classes of membership. Fellows will have an 
Ed.D. or Ph.D. degree, have completed an approved program of 
preparation for the teaching of occupations, have taught occupations 
for five years, have completed and published significant research on 


the teaching of occupations. 


Members will have an M.A. or M.S. 


degree, have completed an approved program of preparation, and 
have taught occupations for ‘two years. Associates need only be in- 
terested in the teaching of occupations. | 

Members and Fellows must be members of the American Person- 


nel and Guidance Association. 
Members and $10 for Fellows. 


Dues are $2 for Associates, $5 for 


Applications for admission may be obtained from Professor Robert 
Hoppock, New York University, New York 3, N. Y. 
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A Scale Ranking Method 
for Profiling the Kuder 


by ALLEN H. KRAUSE and JAMES L. BAXTER 


PEs Hate’s recent brief note 
in the Winter issue of the Vo- 
cational Guidance Quarterly [1] 
dealing with a simple method of 
comparing a client’s Kuder (Voca- 
tional) scores with normative popu- 
lations in the Manual moves us to 
comment that, in our opinion, a 
more precise method exists for this 
purpose. 

First referred to in an article by 
Holland, Krause, Dixon, and Trem- 
bath [2], this method involves cod- 
ing the counselee’s profile by listing 
the highest scale first with the re- 
maining scales following in de- 
scending order. Apostrophes are 
placed to identify scales at the 75th 
percentile and above, and at the 
25th percentile and below. Scales 
to the left of the first apostrophe 
are at the 75th percentile and 
above, while scales to the right of 
the apostrophe are at the 25th per- 
centile or below. By using the 
apostrophe, it is possible to reflect 
profile intensity. The profile is 
then ready to be matched with the 
occupational patterns in the man- 
ual, all of which are easily coded in 
like manner. 

For example, suppose a male 
client obtains the following per- 
centile scores on the Kuder: Out- 
door—27, Mechanical—76, Compu- 
tational—81, Scientific—93, Persua- 
sive—42, Artistic—47, Literary—51, 
Musical—39, Social Service—13, 


ALLEN H. Krause, Supervisor of 
Counseling, and James L. BAXTER are 
with the United Vocational and Em- 
ployment Service, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
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Clerical—-17._ Coded his profile 
reads 321'65470'98. Inspection of 
the male occupational patterns in 
the manual reveals that this coded 
profile is identical to that of All Pro- 
fessional Engineers. For those dis- 
inclined to code all of the occupa- 
tional profiles in the manual, the 
previously cited article (Holland, 
et al., 1953) contains representative 
samplings of male and female coded 
profiles classified into occupational 
groups. 

In our experience, this procedure 
permits highly accurate profile com- 
parisons and facilitates proper con- 
sideration of the significance of low 
scores by both counselor and client. 
Further, this method is more likely 
to enhance important differences 
between profiles which might other- 
wise be obscured by comparison 
procedures which use only the two 
or three highest scales. (In this 
connection, counselors will find it 
helpful on occasion to compute a 
rho between profiles. ) 

We are hopeful that others will 
attempt to work with this tech- 
nique and that they will share their 
experiences with all of us. 
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The 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


of Guidance 


by HOWARD V. DAVIS 


HE YEAR 1959 well represents 
the Golden Anniversary of the 
guidance movement, for it was 50 
years ago (on May 1, 1909) the 
book by Frank Parsons, Choosing 
a Vocation, was published post- 
humously. Thus were enunciated 
for posterity the principles for 
which Parsons stood with regard 
to guidance of the individual. 
Men like Frank Parsons realized 
in the first decade to the twentieth 
century that if people were to re- 
ceive guidance it must be given 
early before they left school for 
work; hence the need for expert 
guidance in the selection of a suit- 
able vocation. Kaplan goes so far 
as to say that the need for effective 
guidance really led to the guidance 
movement in the United States [1]. 
Realizing that he had had no 
plan for his own life until after he 
was 25, Parsons stated that 


.... if ever a boy again I shall 
try to do better than last time and 
make a good plan in my early 
teens [2]. 


Parsons’ plan as outlined in this 
early article contained five parts: 


1. Care of the physical and de- 
velopment of it. 

2. An occupation to earn an honest 
livelihood and train the con- 
structive faculties. 
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3. A family life, tender and pure, 
and friendships with those more 
gifted and favored than we, and 
also with those less fortunate 
than ourselves. 

4. A civic life eager for justice 
and earnest for progress away 
from corruption, conflict, and 
mastery. 

5. A persistent training of mind 
and soul [2]. 


From the work of Professor Par- 
sons have come two important oc- 
cupations: the vocational coun- 
selor in schools and the personnel 
supervisor in business and industry. 
His belief in the future of these 
two occupations was established on 
the belief that human nature is the 
most precious thing with which 
people deal. The objectives of 
vocational guidance a half century 
ago sounded remarkably like that 
which would be stated today: 


Vocational guidance looks to make 
school and occupations help boys 
and girls to discover and develop 
their powers for service through 
school programs, in charge of 
specially trained § employment 
supervisors in the occupations [4]. 


The results of such objectives are 
still being sought after fifty years. 

No better proof of the insight of 
Frank Parsons is found than in his 
statement of the essence of what 
aimed to help him through scientific 
guidance process. In speaking of 
how the Vocation Bureau, of 
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which he was the head, did not 
choose a vocation for a person but 
aimed to help him through scientific 
counsel, Parsons voiced a_ belief 
that it “is much more likely to be 
valid and useful than if no effort 
were made to apply scientific 
methods to the problem.” [2]. 

The volume Choosing a Voca- 
tion may be considered as the cul- 
mination of all of the years of 
Parsons’ thinking and planning for 
the vocational guidance of the 
young. To Frank Parsons should 
go the credit for introducing a sys- 
tem which has been reproduced 
throughout the world and eventu- 
ally in the educational system of 
the United States. 

The intellectual, the social, the 
physical, and the moral aspects of 
the expanding United States im- 


pinged upon Parsons to such an ex- 


tent and his make-up was such 
that he was impelled to attempt to 
relieve the conditions which he 
saw about him. He was particu- 
larly responsive to those of his 
fellow men whom he saw about 
him drifting through life with no 
plan and with no one to help them 
discover the best within them- 
selves. The philanthropic aspects 
of his guidance organization pos- 
sibly aided in setting a pattern to 
keep the movement removed from 
a profit motive. The close con- 
nection of Parsons’ work with col- 
leges likely gave assurance that 
higher education would assume its 
rightful role in the training of 
guidance workers. 

Great men breed great move- 
ments and influence their direc- 


* 


tion. The chief instrumentality for 
the uses of vocational guidance has 
been education; education has al- 
ways been in close affinity with the 
political and economic climate of 
the time. There has ever been an 
interrelationship between the 
“mind” of the times and the in- 
novators, the beginners of move- 
ments, and the prophets. Such 
was the case with Frank Parsons 
and his unique concept of voca- 
tional guidance for youth. 

The purposes of vocational guid- 
ance as stipulated by Parsons fifty 
years ago read remarkably like to- 
day’s purposes: 


. . . to aid young people in choos- 
ing an occupation, preparing them- 
selves for it, finding an opening in 
it, and building up a career of 
efficiency and success. And to 
help any, young and old, who seek 
counsel as to opportunities and re- 
sources for the betterment of their 
condition and the means of in- 
creasing their economic efficiency 
Guidance in 1959 still advances to- 
ward the goals of its founder: 
“Light, Information, Inspiration, 
Cooperation” [2]. 
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THE NEW REALITY 
and Vocational Guidance 


by JAMES W. RUSSELL 


HAT AUTOMATION and other 

technical advances will bring 
far reaching changes in occupa- 
tional life seems obvious enough. 
Is it true, however, that automation 
is really but a sympton or manifes- 
tation of a new reality rather than 
a high stage of development of a 
trend toward bigger and better 
automatic machines? § Drucker 
thinks so.1 He feels that we have 
entered a new era of pattern, pur- 
pose, and process that replaces the 
old one of mechanical cause and 
effect symbolized by the assembly 
line. 

If Drucker is right, he has given 
us a clarified picture of phenome- 
non about which much has been 
said and written recently by guid- 
ance people and specialists in oc- 
cupational prediction. The exist- 
ence of such profound changes in 
what he calls “world view” would 
have far reaching significance for 
education, guidance, and occupa- 
tional life. It would give the guid- 
ance profession and specialists in 
the analysis of occupational trends 
something to work on for quite 
some time to come. 

How can ability to cope with in- 
tegration and synthesis be devel- 
oped and measured? The Fifty- 
Seventh Yearbook of the NSSE? is 
devoted to the topic of the integra- 
tion of educational experiences. 
This, apparently, is to be a topic 
of relatively greater importance to 
educators in general during the 
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coming decades. 

Measuring the potential in ques- 
tion is difficult. As of now, intel- 
ligence tests and projective type 
personality inventories are prob- 
ably the most promising psycho- 
logical tests for this purpose. 
Mainly, however, measurement may 
depend upon the reading of essay 
type examinations and or “clinical 
judgment.” 

What about the implications of 
the prediction of the occupational 
outlook? In certain types of leader- 
ship positions, the ability to com- 
prehend the new reality will be 
especially important. The degree 
to which it will enter into the dif- 
ferent occupations will be a crucial 
factor in occupational description, 
assuming that some such _ basic 
trends are indeed in operation. 

In other words, whatever might 
be the initial reaction to the nature 
of developments such as automa- 
tion judgment should be suspended 
while ali out efforts are made to 
comprehend their meaning. For 
the present, this is in the nature of 
something about which we should 
all think. Making progress in the 
direction of understanding _ this 
phenomenon should be a matter of 
utmost priority for the guidance 
profession. 


1 Drucker, Peter F., Landmarks of 
Tomorrow, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1959. 

? Fifty-Seventh Yearbook, 1958, 
Part IlI—Integration of Educational 
Experiences. Prepared by the Soci- 
te Committee, Paul L. Dressel, 
Chairman, Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press. 
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OCCUPATIONAL 


AND 
EDUCATIONAL 
COURSE 
CONTENT 


by HUBERT W. HOUGHTON 


ib 1947, Harry Jager, then Chief 
of the Guidance and Personnel 
services of the United States Office 
of Education, in urging consensus 
on common fundamentals or con- 
tent in training in each of the major 
guidance areas while deprecating 
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any intent of regimenting institu- 
tions or courses, stated: “. .. that 
a counselor entrusting his training 
to a particular institution should be 
confident that he would receive 
training in the same group of com- 
mon skills as, for instance, is the 
case of a medical student, no mat- 
ter which approved medical col- 
lege he attends” [1, p. 448]. 

Since then, essential content for 
occupational information courses 
has been investigated by Mahoney 
[2], the National Vocational 
Guidance Association [4], state de- 
partments of education, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and the Na- 
tional Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Train- 
ers, among others. 

Last year the author, interested 
in the common content as well as 
approaches and techniques in the 
present educational and occupa- 
tional courses, requested course 
outlines from the 216 counselor- 
training institutions listed in the 
U. S. Office of Education’s Course 
Offerings in Guidance and Student 
Personnel Work, Summer 1957 
and Academic Year, 1957-58 [3]. 

One hundred three colleges and 
universities responded. Of these, 
16 had no such course, 73 offered 
one course (although three of 
these indicated occupational and 
educational information to be part 
of a more inclusive course), and 14 
offered two courses. Sixty course 
outlines were submitted, 47 of 
which might be classified as brief. 
Two colleges submitted the course 
bibliography, three others, explana- 
tory .statements, .and two more, 
course materials. 

Data which follow are based on 
the 60 outlines submitted. The 
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brevity of the large part of these 
outlines warrants greater reliance 
upon the general areas listed for 
a course in educational and oc- 
cupational information than upon 
the specific subsections of each 
area. Each general area is followed 
by a number in parentheses, indi- 
cating the number of course out- 
lines treating it; sub-section items 
are each classified in terms of men- 
tion in 25 or more, 20-24, 15-19, or 
10-14 outlines. Items which did 
not appear in at least 10 outlines 
are omitted. 

With this preamble, the follow- 
ing general areas with sub-sections 
are offered for a course in Occupa- 
tional and Educational Information 
(the most popular of the titles al- 
though 29 different ones are used), 
with the criterion for essentiality 
and priority being those items 
carrying the highest figures. 


Methods of Classifying Occupa- 
tions (53): 


1. By the Dictionary of Occupational 
= Vols. I and II (25 or 


re). 
By ‘te United States Census (20- 
24 
industrial classifications, includ- 


the Standard Industrial Clas- 
a cation Manual (15-19). 


4. By required worker characteristics 


(15-19). 

5. By entry jobs, including use of Vol. 
IV of the D.O.T. (10-14). 

6. By interests (10-14). 


Sources of Occupational Infor- 
mation (51): 

1. National sources ‘* or more). 
2. State sources (10-14 
3. Local sources, including com- 

d (10-14). 
4. Industrial, business, and profes- 

sional organizations (10-14). 
5. Commercial publishers (10-14). 
6. Producers of audio-visual aids 

(10-14). 

7. Monographs (10-14). 
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8. Abstracts (10-14). 

9. Briefs (10-14). 

10. Periodicals, -\ lay and profes- 
sional (10-14). 


Establishing the 
Library (40): 


1. Criteria for evaluating occupa- 
tional information (25 or more). 
a. NVGA proposals (10-14). 

. Plans and systems for filing occu- 
+ See information (25 or more). 


Occupational 


Use and Application of Occupa- 
tional Information (47): 


1. In the counseling process (25 or 
more). 

a. With psychometric data (10- 
14). 


2. With groups (25 or more). 

a. In courses in occupations 
(20-24). 

b. In occupations units in sub- 
ject matter courses (20-24). 

c. Through Career Days and 
Career Conferences (20-24). 

d. Through teachers and their 
respective courses (15-19). 

e. Through work-experience and 
programs (10— 


£. Through field trips (10-14). 

g. Through audio-visual aids 
(10-14). 

h. Throug homeroom pro- 


grams (10-14). 


Educational Training and Infor- 
mation (34): 


1. Sources of information, 


including 
catalogues 
4 


and _ directories (20- 


2. Financial aids (scholarships, loans, 
financial aids, work programs) 
(10-14). 

. Colleges (10-14). 

. Junior colleges (10-14). 

. Apprenticeship programs 

. Technical institutes (10-14). 

. Military programs, including edu- 
cational opportunities and voca- 
tional implications (10-14). 


“UD CO 


Techniques for Securing Oc- 
cupational Information (35): 


1. Community occupational 
(25 or more). 

2. Follow-up study (25 or more). 

3. Job analysis (25 or more). 


survey 
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Job Placement (22): 


1. Organization of school placement 
service (10-14). 

2. Employment sources (10-14). 

3. Development of job interview and 
application skills (10-14). 
The 


Psychology of 
(21): 


Careers 


1. Process of occupational choice, 
with consideration of information 
needed by students at various ages 
(20-24). 

2. Personality factors and occupa- 
tional choice (10-14). 

3. Job satisfaction (10-14). 


Occupational Data and Rehabil- 
itation Programs (15): 


1. Occupations for the handicapped 
(10-14). 


More recent outlines are giving 
consideration to the sociology of 
occupations as well as to the psy- 
chology of careers. Course aims 
and objectives, which appear in 
23 outlines, usually are expressed 
in desired counselor competencies, 
which can be inferred from the 
stressed general areas above. 
Most introductory material in the 
courses concerns the need for vo- 
cational guidance and occupational 
information, the counselor’s role in 
this area, and the place of the oc- 
cupational information service in 
the total educational program. 

Baer and Roeber’s Occupational 
Information and Hoppock’s Oc- 
cupational Information are the 
most frequently used texts, but 
appearing as texts or popular ref- 
erences are: Carroll Shartle’s Oc- 
cupational Information; W. J. 
Greenleaf’s Occupations: A Basic 
Course for Counselors and Guide to 
Occupational Choice and Training; 
Anne Roe’s The Psychology of Oc- 
cupations; Donald Super’s Psy- 
chology of Careers; and Lawrence 
Thomas’ Occupational Structure 
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and Education. Twenty-five out- 
lines have general references and 
27 have references by topic. 

The most frequent course re- 
quirements are a term paper, group 
and individual field trips, oral and 
written reports, and exchange 
among class members of the latter 
through mimeographing or dupli- 
cation, securing of sample occupa- 
tional materials, preparation of an 
occupational brief, making a job 
analysis, evaluation of an occupa- 
tional monograph, summary and 
critique of reference books or re- 
search, and demonstration or 
building of occupational files, and 
comparison of filing systems. 

Somewhat unique assignments 
include: planning and producing 
a series of bulletin board occupa- 
tional displays; preparation of a 
high school occupations course out- 
line; writing a vocational autobi- 
ography; keeping an occupations 
notebook; written description, 
through catalogue or visitation, of a 
higher education institution; presen- 
tation of the occupational aspects of 
one’s subject matter field; holding a 
simulated Career Day; securing 
from a worker a diary, “A week in 
the life of a (plumber, doctor, 
etc).” 

It was originally planned to loan 
the collected outlines to counselor 
trainers, since 20 institutions have 
already requested them. Since 
this would require mailing. perusal, 
and re-mailing of four bulky note- 
books—both a time-consuming and 
costly process—the idea was dis- 
carded in favor of this summary 
article plus a listing of sources of 
outlines helpful to those initiating 
or revising entire courses and an 
indication of sources of parts of 
outlines useful to those revising 
sections. The  counselor-trainer, 
with address indicated, from whom 
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the outline or section may be se- 
cured, is listed in parentheses. 
Each counselor-trainer has been 
contacted by the author and has 
consented to supply the outlines or 
items. A stamped (probably in 
the amount of ten cents), self-ad- 
dressed envelope (9” x 12”) has 
been requested by some of these 
counselor-trainers and this proce- 
dure is recommended in all cases. 
Initiators and “revisers” of 
course outlines will find those of 
the following institutions useful: 


1. East Texas State College, East 
Texas Station, Commerce, Texas 
(Dr. William E. Truax, Jr.). 

2. Iowa State Teachers College, De- 
partment of Education and Psy- 
chology, Cedar Falls, Iowa (Dr. 
Wray D. Silvey). 

3. Kansas State Teachers College, 
— Kansas (Dr. E. G. Ken- 


n 

4. Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan (Dr. Willa 
Norris). 

5. Springfield College (2 courses), 
Springfield 9, Massachusetts (Dr. 
Seth Arsenian). 

6. Tufts College, Medford 55, Mas- 
sachusetts (Dr. John F. Morine). 

7. University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma (Dr. F. F. Gaither). 

8. Wayne State University, College of 


Education, Detroit 2, Michigan 
(Dr. Albert Cohen). 
Section “revisers” should find 


helpful and interesting the follow- 
ing outline sections or supplemen- 
tary materials: 


1. Introduction and community or 
sociological, industrial, school and 
individual needs for occupational 
information; job analysis unit; 
unit on organizing a community 
occupational survey; booklet, Pre- 
paring Students for a Career Con- 
ference (Dr William E. Truax, Jr., 
East Texas State College, East 
Texas Station, Commerce, Texas). 

2. Projects for students (Dr. Ray Mc- 
Coy, Northwestern State College 
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of Louisiana, Natchitoches, Loui- 
siana ). 

3. Course activities (Dr. Palmer A. 
Graver, Sacramento State College, 
6,000 Joy Street, Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia ). 

4. Separate outline on _ educational 
information (Dr. Earl C. Davis, 
State Teachers College, Montclair, 
New Jersey). 

5. Outline for industrial visit report; 
outline for report on occupations 
(Dr. Eugene L. Runyon, Tennes- 
see Agricultural and Industrial 
State University, Nashville 8, Ten- 
nessee ). 

6. Summary of systems for classify- 
ing jobs and occupations; com- 
munity occupational survey form 
(Dr. Clarence W. Failor, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 
rado). 

7. Work sheet, with assignments 
(Dr. Robert O. Stripling, Univer- 
ty of Florida, Gainesville, Flor- 
ida). 

8. Outline for elective course bridg- 
ing the gap between occupational 
information and vocational psy- 
chology (Dr. Delmont K. Byrn, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan ). 

9. Outline for course in sociology and 
psychology of occupations (Dr. 
‘Albert Cohen, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit 2, Michigan). 
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New 


On Vocational Guidance 


by DELMONT K. BYRN 


Handbook of Job Facts, edited by S. Dolores Branch. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1959, 160 pp. $3.95. 


The book is based on job information from government agencies—the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the Civil Service Commission, and the Department of Com- 
merce—and from private business and industry. It is organized in chart form 
and covers 239 specific jobs. Title of occupation, place of employment, nature 
of work, workers in the field of women, education required, special qualifica- 
tions, earnings, hours, health hazards, trend of employment, competition for 
jobs, ways to enter the field, advancement, seasonal variation, and location of jobs 
are given. 


ae. 


Counseling Points of View, edited by Willis E. Dugan. Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1959. 48 pp. Paperbound $1.50. 


Keynote papers by E. G. Williamson on “Some Issues Underlying Counseling 
Theory and Practice” and Carl R. Rogers on “Lessons I Have Learned in Coun- 
seling With Individuals” and a panel discussion on “Counseling Theory and 
Techniques” are presented in this report on proceedings of the Minnesota Coun- 
selors Association Midwinter Conference held in 1958. The booklet is Number 
3 in The Modern School Practices Series. 


ade 


Guidance Testing by Clifford P. Froehlich and Kenneth B. Hoyt. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1959. 438 pp. $4.75. 


This third edition of Guidance Testing is a basic text of guidance methods 
for individual analysis of students, including nontest techniques. Included are 
chapters on Why Study Students?, Statistical Methods of Summarizing Test Re- 
sults, Principles of Guidance Testing, Multifactor and Separate Aptitude Tests, 
The Scatter-Diagram as an Aid to Diagnosis, Identifying Interests, Appraising 
Personal Adjustment, The Nature of Observations, The Interview as a Fact- 
Finding Device, The Student Autobiography, Identifying Student Problems. 


ae 


Printing Careers and Opportunities for You, by Philip Pollack. Phila- 
delphia: Chilton Company, 1959. 136 pp. Paperbound $2.50. 


Written primarily for youth themselves, this book covers the past and present 
of the printing industry, and qualification and training requirements, with 
separate chapters on the compositor, composing machine operator, photoen- 
graver, lithographer, electrotype or stereotype platemaker, pressman, bindery 
worker, or typographic layout man. ; 
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Your Guide to a Higher Income, by W. M. Kiplinger and staff. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, Publishers, 1959. 128 pp. Paperbound 
$1.95. 


A sequel to Boom and Inflation Ahead, this manual tells “how to make more 
money for yourself and your family.” It discusses such topics as how to invest 
money and make it grow, what specific fields will have best executive jobs, 

ow you can help those who ask for advice, how to avoid getting in a rut, which 
businesses offer the best future, how to start a good business of your own, where 
the boom towns of tomorrow will be, new ways to make money overseas, and 
good jobs for women. 


West Point Today, by Kendall Banning. New York: Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 1959. 256 pp. $3.95. 


This revision, like its predecessors, is a guide to West Point, telling about life, 
traditions, and history a the Academy. A hypothetical cadet is described as he 
completes a year there. The book also describes the sights and shrines, the Hall 
of Fame, art treasures, precious documents, the Military Museum, hymns, songs, 
marches, cheers, and ceremonies. 


he. 


If You’re Not Going to College, by Charles Spiegler and Martin Ham- 
burger. Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1959. 80 pp. 
Paperbound $1.60. 


This manual for noncollege-bound youth is a high school unit. Chapters are: 
Where Do You Go From Here, Getting to Know Yourself, This Working World, 
Occupational Training—Semiprofessional, Choosing a Vocational Trainin 
School, Special Training on the Job, Training Opportunities in the Arme 
Forces, Getting a Job, and Education for Living. It is planned for homeroom 
programs, activity periods, guidance courses, and classrooms. 


Survey of Employers’ Practices and Policies in the Hiring of Physically 

Impaired Workers, by Roland Baxt. 42 East 41st Street, New York 17, 

N. Y.: Federation Employment and Guidance Service, 1959. 133 pp. 

Paperbound. 

This technical study was conducted under a grant from the U. S. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. It is an appraisal of hiring practices, attitudes, and 
policies in private industry in New York City with regard to handicapped work- 
ers. It covers miscellaneous light manufacturing, apparel, printing and pub- 


lishing, wholesale trade, retail trade, finance and insurance, and hotel and 
amusement industries. 


Agricultural Opportunities 
I've Found My Future in Agriculture (1958), revision of Careers 
Ahead (1955), has been developed recently by a Committee of the 
Resident Instruction Section, Division of Agriculture, Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities in cooperation with the 
National Project in Agricultural Communications. 
The new 20-page booklet on Agriculture is available from the 


dean of agriculture in Land-Grant Colleges throughout the United 
States. 
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The TAT in the Counseling Process 


by JOSEPH J. MOTTO 


pha writers have discussed 
techniques for integrating pro- 
jective test data in the psychiatric 
treatment process [1, 2, 3, 4]. 
Relatively little systematic explora- 
tion has been done, however, in 
regard to the applications of pro- 
jective test material in the voca- 
tional counseling process. 

This is an unfortunate lacuna 
because projective tests appear to 
yield the very kind of personality 
data which would be valuable to 
the counselor and counselee. To 
omit the use of techniques designed 
to reveal the enduring essence of 
personality is a critical failure to 
exploit the resources at our com- 
mand in our counseling relation- 
ships. 

Recognition of the relationship 
between the type of occupation 
selected by a counselee and his 
personality needs, the strengths and 
weaknesses of personality, defensive 
systems, ability to utilize intelleo- 
tual potential, personality stability, 
and ego-strength, emphasizes the 
importance of obtaining a knowl- 
edge of personality dynamics in our 
efforts to help the individual to 
achieve maximum development of 
his ability potentials and to achieve 
vocational success. 

When projective tests are used 
in the counseling process, they usu- 
ally have the purpose of providing 

Joseru J. Morro is Lecturer in Edu- 
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information for professional staff 
members rather than for the coun- 
selee. This appears to be equally 
true of the applications of projec- 
tive data in private psychiatric 
practices and in mental hospital 
settings. For example, in the Vet- 
erans Administration vocational re- 
habilitation program for disabled 
veterans, projective data, when 
obtained during the counseling 
process, usually have the primary 
purpose of contributing to the de- 
termination of the veteran’s feasi- 
bility for training; that is, profes- 
sional staff use rather than any in- 
tended application of these data in 
the counseling process with the 
client. The use of projective test 
data may be satisfying to the coun- 
selor, but it is eminently frustrat- 
ing to the counselee whose request 
for information about his perform- 
ance on the tests is dispensed with 
by superficial comments which 
leave him faced with greater am- 
biguity about his status than existed 
before the testing. 

The case presented here is illus- 
trative of a counseling situation in 
which a projective test was used 
for the purpose of obtaining per- 
sonality data intended for the coun- 
selee’s as well as the counselor’s 
use. 

It has been suggested [5] that 
the therapist’s quandary at whether 
to use projective tests at all, how 
to interpret the results and relate 
them to achieving therapeutic goals, 
or how to explain the purpose of 
the psychological examination to 
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the patient, have been largely re- 
sponsible for the failure to use pro- 
jective material more than is true 
of current practice. The case of 
Roger provides some clinical evi- 
dence in these problem areas. 

The purpose of this paper is to 


report a case study in which the 


counselee used his TAT produc- 
tions in the counseling situation to 
resolve a personal counseling im- 
passe, and to lead the counseling 
relationship to deal with feelings, 
attitudes, frustrations, and conflicts 
which were contributory to malad- 
justive responses in a vocational 
school training situation. The pri- 
mary purpose of obtaining the pro- 
jective data in the case of Roger 
was to provide him, and not the 
counselor, with another source of 
information about his personality 
reaction patterns. 

The case of Roger provides one 
possible answer to the dilemma of 
when in the temporal sequence of 
counseling one may use projective 
materials with satisfying results. 
An anomaly of this case is that the 
testing came after a relatively clear 
picture of operative dynamics had 
been developed through counseling 
interviews. One of the significant 
contributions of the TAT material 
in this case was that the coming 
face to face with his own fantasy 


productions seemed to have an: 


impact upon Roger and an influ- 
encing force that the counselor’s 
interpretations lacked. The case 
is described in some detail in order 
to present a relatively complete 
picture of the counselee’s personal- 
ity functioning as this related to the 
use of the TAT. 


The Initial Picture 
The setting of the study was a 


Veterans Administration unit pro- 
viding counseling services to se- 
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verely disabled veterans. When 
Roger was originally seen in coun- 
seling in February, 1956, he seemed 
to possess a multitude of personal- 
ity characteristics, verified by his 
occupational and social adjustment 
history, which seemed to portend 
catastrophic counseling _ results. 
Unlike the individual of meager 
intelligence and aptitude levels 
who in counseling parlance is said 
to “bring very little to the coun- 
seling situation,” Roger brought a 
great deal, but most of it during 
the early phases appeared to be of 
negative quality. He wore a 
yachtsman’s cap at a jaunty angle, 
was cocky to the point of repulsive- 
ness, and greeted the counselor 
with a surly “What’d you want from 
me?” He was referring to a VA 
letter he had received informing 
him of his eligibility for vocational 
rehabilitation because of a service- 
connected bronchiectasis which was 
rated 30% disabling. In addition, 
he was afflicted with a chronic 
nephritis which he complained 
cramped his style as far as drink- 
ing sprees and experience with the 
opposite sex were concerned. 

He boasted of the fact that he 
had worked at some 32 jobs over 
the previous 3-year period, and was 
refreshingly frank in stating that 
most of the jobs were lost because 
he told the supervisor “where to 
head in when he started pushing 
me around.” These personality 
clashes were, even in this early 
stage of counseling, clearly related 
to his hostility and rejection of all 
authority figures and to his inability 
to accept direction. In expressing 
his feelings about training, he em- 
phasized that to get ahead in the 
world you “have to know the right 
people, and I don’t.” He doubted 
that any training would be of 
value to him without the right 
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contacts, but that he might be in- 
terested “just for kicks” in a short 
course of six months or less. Al- 
though he was unemployed at the 
time of counseling, he stated bluntly 
that he had never failed to locate 
a job when he wanted one. 

He concluded the initial coun- 
seling interview by telling the coun- 
selor that he was “not about to go 
through all this red tape for some- 
thing I don’t want anyway.” With 
a cigarette dangling from his lips 
and his cap tipped over one eye, 
he left with a “I'll see you around.” 


Counseling Is Theatening 


During the next 20 months, 
Roger was seen in 19 counseling 
interviews. In this period, he com- 
pleted counseling procedures of 
vocational and projective testing, 
psychiatric examination, physical 
evaluation, and extensive discus- 
sion of possible vocational objec- 
tives in relationship to the anam- 
nestic data obtained from several 
sources. 

Completing the various phases 
of counseling was a frustrating ex- 
perience for him because of his 
criticalness and the constant threat 
he felt in his contacts with authority 
figures represented by VA officials, 
physicians, and psychologists, all of 
whom in his perceptions seemed 
to have the common purpose of 
keeping him from using the train- 
ing benefits to which his veteran 
status entitled him. On two occa- 
sions, his hostility spilled over into 
aggressive behavior with the result 
that he stalked from the office with 
the admonition that “maybe we 
should forget all about it.” Within 
a matter of days, however, he would 
call to say he was ready to complete 
counseling. For example, after see- 
ing the psychiatrist for an evalua- 
tion interview, he exploded in 
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anger, “So that’s how you waste the 
taxpayer's money—asking me per- 
sonal questions about my family 
and when I was a kid—it’s not any 
of his business, and I told him so.” 

Although the counselor could 
find few hopeful signs in his work 
with Roger, there was the fact that 
he continued to return to counsel- 
ing. His behavior seemed oriented 
to providing justification for the 
attitudes and reaction patterns 
which had produced his stormy so- 
cial and vocational history. At 
times, he reflected a gross deficiency 
of insight into the purposes of 
counseling as revealed by distorted 
interpretations of the counselor’s 
motives. For example, he would 
chide the counselor about getting 
a “ten per cent kickback from the 
government for keeping me out of 
training.” 

In view of the threat that the 
counseling situation posed for him, 
why did Roger persist in subject- 
ing himself to these discomforts? 
After several counseling sessions, 
the perceptions which emerged that 
influenced him to persist appeared 
as follows. He had come to the 
conclusion that something was 
wrong somewhere because he was 
28 years old, without a job, a home, 
friends, or tangible achievements 
to show for his efforts. In addi- 
tion, he recognized that he was too 
ready to join a party, any party, or 
to start one of his own as an excuse 
for drinking to the point where he 
invariably ended up in a street 
brawl. He was also interested in 
exploring a self-developed insight 
into his attitude that “women are 
just a bunch of pigs who asked to 
be shoved around.” He had only 
derogatory comments for women 
and boasted that only an “idiot or 
a sucker” would trust any woman 
any farther than he could throw her. 
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Show-me Attitude Persists 


In the absence of any intense 
felt need on his part for help, and 
his “show me what you can do with 
me” attitude, counseling necessarily 
had a directive tone. Throughout 
the counseling relationship, it was 
necessary for the counselor to initi- 
ate any counseling action. The 
counselor used test data, Roger’s 
expressed attitudes, and his social 
and vocational history to differenti- 
ate and to discuss the personality 
characteristics which, left un- 
changed, would most likely mean 
repetition of established maladap- 
tive reactions. 

As the motives of his behavior 
were clarified and interpreted for 
him, Roger consistently tried to en- 
gage in a debate which had the 
purpose of proving how reasonable 
his behavior really was. His anger 
would reach a zenith when it was 
pointed out that his attempts to 
involve the counselor in verbal de- 
bate were related to a defense of 
his attitudes and to his rejection of 
authority: figures. His response 
would be a glare, and a surly “You 
must really be nuts.” 

There were infrequent moments 
when he agreed with the counselor 
that perhaps it would be wise for 
him to alter his behavior if he ever 


expected to reach his goals, but he - 


then insisted on a detailed plan 
for making the changes, e.g., “I 
see what I should do—but you 
never tell me what I should do, or 
how to do it, do you?” 

For the most part, he defended 
his behavior from what he saw as 
the counselor’s attacks, but sig- 
nificantly he discussed in great de- 
tail, punctuated with many ques- 
tions, the counselor’s interpreta- 
tions of his behavior in relationship 
to accepted patterns of behavior in 
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our society. For example, in a dis- 
cussion of the steps leading to 
Roger’s conception of a good job, 
he responded to the counselor’s 
comments by saying “You must be 
cracked—if I did things your way, 
I'd be 35 or 40 years old before I 
had the things I want, the house 
in the suburbs, a good job (10-15 
thousand per year), and being in- 
dependent of others.” Neverthe- 
less, he asked questions about the 
counselor’s personal life as though 
he were incredulous that anyone 
could seriously expect Roger to be 
so unrealistic in planning his future. 

Within the context of Roger’s 
aggressive and defensive behavior, 
there were two reactions that were 
as figures on a background: He 
kept returning to counseling, evi- 
dently in quest of help; second, he 
was willing to explore, albeit criti- 
cally and defensively, the coun- 
selor’s interpretations of his be- 
havior and what action might be 
taken to achieve a better adjust- 
ment. 


Personality Themes Emerge 


There were three recurrent per- 
sonality themes which emerged 
from the content of the counseling 
sessions and which seemed to play 
a determinative role in his reactions 
to reality situations; these were 
always in an intellectual vein be- 
cause he could be approached in 
no other way. He never mani- 
fested anxiety about his adjustment 
or about the future. 

First, he was a psychologically 
encapsulated person, isolated from 
others, and unable to establish satis- 
fying personal relationships. To 
a significant degree, his unhappy 
marriage at the age of 21 was a 
crushing blow from which he never 
quite recovered. His wife’s in- 
fidelity, running off with another 
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man, was a psychological jolt to 
which he could only react with 
hostility that ultimately generalized 
to all others, with particular em- 
phasis to women. This was re- 
flected in the conspicuous absence 
in his aspirations of having a family 
of his own. He did not believe 
that anyone could really be inter- 
ested in him as a person, without 
“working some angle” of their own. 
This attitude was interpreted for 
him in relationship to his inability 
to make friends or to find satisfac- 
tions from his experiences with 
others. He persistently scoffed at 
this and summarized his feelings 
by saying “Any dope who lays him- 
self open is really asking for it, and 
gets it.” 

Second, he harbored deep, un- 
conscious feelings of inadequacy 
of his ability to compete success- 
fully in a society that seemed to 
value qualities which he lacked. 
He became aware of his tendencies 
to drink when the pressure was on, 
when things were expected of him, 
when he had to “deliver the goods 
or get out of the game.” His fear 
of following the social code was 
related to fears of being over- 
whelmed, of being lost in the 
shuffle, and most dramatically, of 
being found out to be the frightened 
weakling he always suspected he 
was. His history of job-jumping 
seemed to have had the purpose 
of keeping him out of competitive 
situations, of preventing the possi- 
bility of being promoted to a job 
which called for accepting respon- 
sibility. His feelings of inadequacy 
were related to the reluctance with 
which he approached the whole 
idea of training, because training 
presented the possibility of failure 
as well as success, and the former 
was more important to him than 
the latter, This interpretation was 
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made during a series of questions 
he raised about how school grades 
were determined, whether or not 
he would have to take examina- 
tions, and what the VA would do 
if he failed. 

Finally, there was an unabiding 
hatred for all authority figures. He 
hated the police with a bitterness 
that was vindictive; he firmly be- 
lieved that if you did not defend 
yourself, you could be assured of 
mistreatment. Etiologically, this 
feeling appeared to be related to 
his alcoholic, hypercritical, puni- 
tive father who frequently re- 
minded Roger that he would prob- 
ably end up in prison. Roger said 
there were times when he would 
like to get to be a “big shot just to 
show the old big-mouthed rat” 
that he could do something worth- 
while. How this attitude would 
influence his relationship with 
school administrators, instructors, 
and supervisory VA personnel was 
explored in detail, and specific situ- 
ations were portrayed for him 
where he would be inclined to take 
flight or react aggressively because 
of his attitudinal structure. Over 
a l-year period, personal counsel- 
ing contacts with Roger revolved 
around these three personality 
factors. 

His intellectual insight reached 
a point where, after discussing his 
latest escapade, he was able to 
predict successfully what the coun- 
selor was going to say, e.g., “You're 
going to say this was because I 
was running away from responsibil- 
ity,” etc. At no time, however, 
did he manifest any anxiety or in- 
tense feeling about his past adjust- 
ment. 


New Events Provide Jolts 


During the latter part of 1956, 
two events occurred which con- 
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tributed materially to a reorganiza- 
tion of his feelings and his self- 
perceptions: first, his father suf- 
fered a severe cardiac attack, and 
for the first time in Roger’s life, he 
was the man of the house, being 
placed in the role of breadwinner, 
upon whom others had to depend; 
second, he was unable to find full- 
time employment as he had been 
so confident he would be able to do 
when he chose. His inability to 
locate employment was not surpris- 
ing in view of the exacerbation of 
his multiple disabilities and the 
generally poor level of his physical 
health, but for Roger, his failure 
was related to his worthlessness as 
a person rather than being ascribed 
to his physical condition or to the 
economic situation and the high 
level of unemployment which 
existed at the time. 

His defenses were penetrated to 
the extent that he appeared almost 
ashamed to tell the counselor that 
he had been reduced to work in a 
laboring capacity in a car wash 
stand at.a weekly wage of $50. In 
the following two counseling con- 
tacts, there was a discernible shift 
in the use he made of the counsel- 
ing relationship, exploring train- 
ing objectives, possible training fa- 
cilities, starting dates, and other 


factors related to actual entry into. 


training. He announced shortly 
thereafter with a degree of finality 
that he was ready to enter training 
if the counselor would agree to give 
him a trial. 

Roger entered training in a ter- 
minal institutional program in a 
mechanical repair course of train- 
ing. The counselor continued to 
see him on a monthly basis at the 
training facility. During the first 
two months of training, he was a 
model student, but thereafter he 
quickly reverted to his old adjust- 
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ment patterns. He was in per- 
petual conflict with school admin- 
istrative officers about his attend- 
ance, his attitude, his disregard for 
school rules, and his intoxication on 
school grounds. His course work 
performance was consistently above 
average. 

Despite the fact that his expul- 
sion from school was imminent, he 
revealed no anxiety and used the 
first half of the counseling session 
to chit-chat with the counselor who 
was now seen as a friend who could 
be trusted not to tell school officials 
when he vented his spleen about 
how he was wasting time at the 
school, about the inadequate equip- 
ment he was expected to work with, 
and about the poor quality of in- 
struction. He realized that the 
next time he violated the rules, he 
would be asked to leave school. 
When he was asked what predic- 
tions he was making for the next 
month or so, he stated dispassion- 
ately that “it’s a problem, all right.” 
If he had to leave school, he would 
be faced with getting a job, some- 
thing that he already knew from 
experience would be difficult. Fur- 
ther, he would be left virtually 
without income since his training 
subsistance allowance would be 
discontinued. He acted as though 
he wanted the counselor to tell him 
what to do. 


TAT Is Introduced 


There seemed to be no possible 
further penetration at again inter- 
preting his behavior in relation- 
ship to the three personality trends. 
At this point, the TAT was intro- 
duced as a means of exploring 
some of the feelings that were 
making a shambles of his attempts 
to adjust to school demands. Some 
of his readiness was related to the 
fact that he realized he possessed 
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far more intellectual and ability 
potential than many of the students 
with whom he was able to compare 
himself, and there was no escaping 
the fact that he was the one who 
was chronically in hot water. 

He seemed to realize that he 
had reached a crossroads in his life, 
and in his affectively detached man- 
ner, he expressed interest in the 
kinds of information which could 
be derived from the TAT. This 
appeared to be a tangible expres- 
sion of a wish on his part to make 
a satisfactory school adjustment, 
yet he wanted some verification 
from a source other than the coun- 
selor that the things which had 
been discussed so many times in 
counseling sessions were signifi- 
cantly and meaningfully related to 
the desperate situation in which he 
found himself. In effect, he seemed 
to be saying to the counselor: “I 
guess you were right because your 
predictions were verified by my 
behavior, but I need more than 
your word before I start making 
drastic changes in my ways of do- 
ing things.” He saw the TAT as 
a possible source of this additional 
evidence that would help him to 
decide which road he wanted to 
take. 

His responses to TAT pictures 1, 
4, and 20 were selected as repre- 
sentative samples of his produc- 
tions: 

Picture 1. This kid is really 
burned up-—sitting there looking at 
this fiddle. His mother sent him to 
school to study music and he went 
along with it just for kicks. Then 
he found out that they wanted him 
to study long hours and to keep 
working at it. Just before this 
(events portrayed in stimulus pic- 
ture) the boy told the head man 
he was kissing him off and getting 
out of there. The boss, the prin- 
cipal, I guess, tells him to keep 
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studying because he has lots of 
talent and can really go places in 
the world, be famous and have lots 
of money, have people know who 
you are when you walk down the 
street. (Pause.) (Q. What does 
boy do?) Well, the kid finally says, 
“So what?,” and gets ready to 
leave. The teacher finally shoves 
him in this room and tells him to 
start practicing or hell get 
whipped. (Q. What is boy doing 
in scene portrayed?) He’s think- 
ing how they have no right to 
order him around—thinking of bust- 
ing up the violin. (Q. What 
finally happens?) He climbs out 
the window and takes off. 

Picture 4. This guy is really hot 
—he’s disgusted with the girl who 
is begging him to stay with her. 
She’s doing everything she can to 
get him to stay. No, she’s not his 
wife; he’s married and has a fam- 
ily, but he met this gal on the job. 
She gave him the eye—he’s a good 
looking .guy—so he propositioned 
her. He’s been spending a couple 
of nights a week with her, and now 
he’s getting sick of her nagging and 
telling him what to do and not to 
do. He finally decides that he’s 
had it—they argue and he just told 
her that he’s leaving and never 
coming back. She’s really shook— 
she cries and tries to hold on to him 
but he raps her once and leaves. 
(Q. What will he do?) He'll find 
another gal someplace—there’s 
plenty of them around, you know. 
(Q. What does she do?) I don’t 
know—eats her heart out, I guess. 

Picture 20. This is about a guy 
with problems—real problems. He 
just doesn’t know what to do so 
he came out here to think things 
over. He was always a happy-go- 
lucky guy who screwed off when 
he wanted to, but he could really 
do the job, a real good worker. 
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(Q. What job?) Something in the 
factory, maybe an engineer or 
something. He likes the work 
there. No one to tell him what to 
do all the time—they leave him 
alone. The owner calls him in and 
tells him that he could be the su- 
pervisor—the owner likes him be- 
cause he reminds him of his own 
son who died—if he worked hard, 
took some studies at night. (Long 
pause.) At first, he laughs it off, 
but walking home from work he 
wonders what to tell his family. 
He looks like he’s married, I guess. 
He must be to be thinking the way 
he is. He’s standing there think- 
ing that if he takes the job it 
means that he’s really got to knuckle 
down—what for? I don’t know 
what he does. (Q. How will it 
finally end up?) I don’t think 
he'll do it, but I don’t know how 
he gets out of it. (Returns the 
card to E.) 


TAT Insights Help 


In subsequent counseling ses- 
sions, his TAT responses were used 
according to the technique dis- 
cussed by Harrower [3]. He was 
given carbon copies of his typed 
stories and with the counselor he 
expressed his interpretations of the 
kinds of motives which seemed to 
be influencing the behavior of his 
characters. 
motives and behavior of his char- 
acters were related to his behavior 
and to his motives, and some guide- 
lines were developed which he 
could use to regulate his behavior 
to conform to social expectations. 
Associated with this projective 
counseling was a clarification of the 
relationship between a felt impulse, 
and the expression of that impulse 
in behavior. It seemed to be of 
great value to him to know that 
just because he felt like socking 
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his instructor, he did not have to 
act out this impulse. 

In the following seven months of 
training, his behavior improved to 
the extent that he never quite let 
himself approach the point that 
meant _ expulsion. Subsequent 
counseling sessions were oriented 
to reinforcing the insights devel- 
oped from the TAT counseling 
sessions. The TAT stories were 
frequently referred to by Roger 
and the counselor in the following 
months. They provided a catalyst 
which moved the counseling rela- 
tionship toward significant issues. 


TAT Success Predisposed 


What are the factors in the case 
of Roger which seemed to have 
predisposed the successful use of 
the TAT in the counseling relation- 
ship? First, good rapport had been 
developed, and counselor and coun- 
selee were engaged in a cooperative 
enterprise. Second, the test ad- 
ministration came after the client 
had been seen several times, and in- 
tellectual insight had been estab- 
lished into the motives for his be- 
havior. Third, counseling had 
reached an impasse, a plateau 
which required some alteration in 
the established counseling pattern, 
and both parties were psychologi- 
cally ready for a new therapeutic 
approach. Fourth, it was estab- 
lished prior to the testing that the 
“results” would be used in the 
counseling relationship, that there 
was a purpose in doing the testing 
with which the counselee could 
identify. 

These four conditions are not 
intended to represent definite cri- 
teria for determining where in the 
counseling situation projective data 
should be used. They do represent, 
however, some tentative guidelines 
for further exploration with the 
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goal of bringing the resources in- 
herent in projective testing to the 
counseling process. 
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Occupational Values 
and Post-High School Plans 


by WILLIAM F. ANDERSON and W. J. DIPBOYE 


HE QUESTIONS investigated in 
this study were: (1) Do the 
occupational values of high school 
pupils who have made a vocational 
choice differ from those of pupils 
who have not made a vocational 
choice? (2) What are the similar- 
ities and differences in the occupa- 
tional values of pupils possessing 
dissimilar post-high school educa- 
tional plans? 

The answers to these questions 
should have significance for school 
counselors as they assist high school 
pupils in reaching a decision re- 
garding a choice of a career. 


Procedures and Pogulation 


The subjects were 1,181 high 
school pupils attending schools in 
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urban, suburban, and_ semi-rural 
areas in Central New York. Of 
this total, 823 (410 boys and 413 
girls) were ninth grade pupils and 
358 (171 boys and 187 girls) were 
twelfth graders. As part of the in- 
strument (see Figure 1) each pupil 
was asked to provide information 
concerning his vocational plans. 
Of the ninth graders, 552 had 
made a vocational choice, 271 had 
not; 257 of the twelfth graders 
had made a choice, 120 had not. 
In addition, each pupil provided 
information regarding the type of 
post-high school education (college, 
business-technical, no-additional 
education) included in his voca- 
tional plans. 


Analysis of Results 


The data of Table 1 permit a 
comparison of the rankings of the 
vocational choice and non-voca- 
tional choice groups. Probably the 
most significant finding is the high 
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Please fill in the following blanks: 
NAME 


GRADE SEX 


Do you plan to go on to school after High School 


(continue your education ) 


If yes, give the name or type of school you plan to attend 


Yes No 


(Ex. University, Jr. College, Bus. or Tech. school) 


If no, what are your plans 


Have you made a vocational or job choice 


If yes, what is it 


Yes No 


Below is a list of things people look for when choosing a job. Decide which 
one you think is the most important and then place 1 in the blank opposite it. 
Do the same for your choice 2, 3, 4, 5, ect.; 9 would represent the thing that is 
of least importance to you. Be sure you have placed a number opposite each 


word. 


motion ) 


SECURITY (steady work, sure of job) 
PRESTIGE (job that is highly respected ) 


SALARY (highly paid job) 
INTERESTING WORK (a job that I can enjoy) 
ADVANCEMENT (a job with a chance to get ahead—pro- 


- WORKING CONDITIONS (a job with good hours, pleasant 


surroundings ) 


people I like) 


RELATIONS WITH OTHERS (job where I can work with 


INDEPENDENCE (be my own boss or work on my own) 
BENEFITS (vacations, social security, retirement plans ) 


similarity in the pattern of mean: 


rankings for the two groups. Both 
groups ranked interesting work, 
and security the first and second 
most important values. Independ- 
ence and benefits were ranked 
last and next to last in importance. 
Advancement was ranked in the 
middle of the nine values. How- 
ever, when the mean rankings of 
the individual values are compared 
certain statistically significant dif- 
ferences occurred. 

The non-vocational choice group 
gave higher rankings to the values 
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of advancement and salary. The 
vocational choice group gave a sig- 
nificantly higher ranking to prestige. 
The mean differences between the 
two groups on the other six values 
were not statistically significant. 
When the ninth grade vocational 
and non-vocational choice groups 
are compared two statistically sig- 
nificant differences appeared. The 
vocational choice group gave lower 
rankings to the values of advance- 
ment and salary. The difference on 
the value of working conditions ap- 
proached significance. 
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In the case of the twelfth grade 
the mean rankings for the two 
groups did not differ significantly 
on any of the nine values. 

When the factor of post-high 
school educational plans is involved, 
the mean rankings of the “college 
bound” ninth grade pupils differed 
significantly from those of the 
ninth grade “business-technical” 
group on two values. The “col- 
lege bound” pupils gave greater 
importance to interesting work and 
independence. The mean rank- 
ings of the “college bound” differed 
significantly from those of the “no 
additional education” group on 
three values. The college group 
ranked interesting work higher; 
salary and working conditions were 
ranked lower. The ninth grade 
“business-technical” group have sig- 
nificantly lower rankings to salary, 
working conditions, and independ- 
ence than did the “no additional 
education” group. 

Twelfth grade “college bound” 
pupils gave significantly higher 
rankings to interesting work and 
relations. with others than did the 
twelfth grade “business-technical” 
group. The “college bound” 
group gave a significantly higher 
ranking than did “no additional 
education” pupils on one value— 
relations with others. The mean 


rankings of the “business-technical” 


and “no additional education” 
groups did not differ significantly 
on any of the nine values. 


Discussion of Findings 


The similarity in the over-all or- 
dering of the occupational values 
of high school pupils having made 
a vocational choice to that of pu- 
pils not having made a vocational 
choice suggests the existence of a 


high degree of homogeneity in re- 
gards to the values which relate to 
work. In fact, on only two values 
—salary, and working conditions— 
was there a difference in the order 
of importance. The tendency for 
both groups to rank interesting 
work first and security second sug- 
gests that these pupils are most 
highly interested in a stable job 
which they can enjoy. 

With regard to the differences 
between the individual mean rank- 
ings, the non-vocational choice 
group is apparently more _inter- 
ested in having a job in which there 
are good opportunities for advance- 
ment and satisfactory pay and less 
impressed with the prestige of jobs 
than are the pupils who have made 
a vocational choice. The limita- 
tions of this study do not permit in- 
vestigation of the factors which 
may account for these differences. 

On the ninth grade level the 
“business-technical” and the “no 
additional education” group dif- 
fered on three means-—salary, 
working conditions, and independ- 
ence—with the “no _ additional 
education” group assigning the 
higher ratings. However, when 
we look at the more mature twelfth 
graders in these two groups there 
are no significant differences in 
their values. 

College bound pupils, both ninth 
and twelfth graders, differed from 
the “business-technical” and the 
“no additional education” groups on 
one primary  point—interesting 
work. The “college bourid” pupils 
gave interesting work a signifi- 
cantly higher ranking than did the 
other two groups. Although there 
were other points of difference 
among the groups this was the 
most consistent and outstanding. 


Plan to attend the APGA Convention April 11-14. 
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AN EQUATION 


ie Use in Vocational Counseling 


by JERRY J. HERMAN and ROBERT VANDER MOLEN 


EACHERS, as well as professional 
are many times 
asked to give vocational advice to 
a youth or a young adult. The 
formula presented in this article is 
a realistic approach in helping a 
youngster evaluate his future ca- 
reer. 

Counseling may be thought of 
as the act of assisting individuals 
in making wise decisions. Wise 
decisions, in turn, are made when 
an individual is cognizant of his 
strengths and weaknesses. With 
these thoughts in mind, a formula 
was conceived. This formula, it 
is hoped, will assist the individual 
in gathering the necessary facts, 
and making positive conclusions. 

@The Equation of Awareness: 
This equation is based on an indi- 
vidual’s knowledge of his abilities, 
as determined by intelligence tests 
and other scores. Secondly, an in- 
dividual needs to be aware of his 
“real” interests, as displayed by in- 
terest inventories and other meas- 
ures. Finally, he must be aware of 
his performance, as signified by his 
school grades and achievement 
scores. An awareness of the fore- 
mentioned information should give 
insight into his potential. 

Equation of Self-Knowl- 
edge: This equation comprises the 
second step in the basic formula. 
During this step, the knowledge of 


Jerry J. HERMAN is a teacher and 
RoBeRT VANDER MOLEN is a counselor 
at Ottawa Hills High School in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
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one’s potential is combined with 
self-knowledge and work experi- 
ence. This combination then re- 
sults in a measure of possible job 
opportunities open to the indi- 
vidual. Perhaps the most difficult 
step in the basic formula is the 
determination of self-knowledge. 
Self-knowledge can only be gained 
by encouraging an individual to do 
a great deal of introspective think- 
ing about his personality charac- 
teristics. When the step has been 
taken, however, it is a simple mat- 
ter to list the past work experiences, 
and the work experiences deemed 
necessary to achieve the person’s 
ultimate, future goal. 

@The Equation of Vocational 
Understanding: The knowledge 
discovered by the two previously 
discussed equations makes known 
the possibility of numerous voca- 
tional opportunities that are ap- 
plicable to a person’s abilities and 
interests. In other words, a meas- 
ure of an individual’s future voca- 
tional security can be determined 
by the addition of his potential to 
his possible future opportunities. 
This, then, formulates the basic 
equation. 

In summary, it may prove helpful 
to list the basic equation and the 
subsidiary equations in more con- 
crete guise. The formulas are: 


© Awareness Equation: 


Per- 
Abil- Inter- form- Poten- 
ities + est + ance = tial 


(A) + (1) + = (Po) 
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Self-Knowledge Equation: 


Self- Work por- 
Poten- Knowl- Experi-  tuni- 
tial + edge + ence = ties 
(P) + (S) + (W) = (O) 


e Vocational Equation: 

Poten- Oppor- Vocational 
tial -+ tunities = Understanding 
(P) + (O) = (VU) 


An actual self-appraisal by a 
student, using the above equations, 
follows in its entirety. 


A SELF APPRAISAL OF MY VOCATION 


There are five points to be considered in 


evaluating a vocation for me. 


I have to be sure 


that my interest, physical ability, mental 
ability, education, and personality will make it 
possible for me to enter the field of medical 


technology. 


One point to be considered is my interest in 


the vocation. 


The Kuder test showed that I had 
interest in the field of science. 


For almost 


three years I have been extremely interested 


in medical technology. 


I have read and talked to 
various medical people about it. 


I enjoy science, 


and I can think of no finer way to give service 
to humanity than through "the alleviation of 
human suffering and the cure of disease.'' My 
first interest in this field would be for the 


welfare of each patient. 


I feel that each 


patient I will treat will have my undivided 


attention and the best of care. 


My interest in 


medical technology is great enough to overlook the 
hardships of irregular hours in emergencies and 


extremely hard work. 


I am also interested 


enough to take on any extra work which I might 


have to do. 


A second point to be considered is my physical 


ability. 
easy job. 


Being a medical technician is not an 
I may be overloaded with work and 


working irregular hours for some reason or 


another. 


For this reason, it is important that 


I have good general health. I feel that my body 
is strong enough to fight off certain dis-— 


eases I may come in contact with. 


Shots, X-rays, 


and tests will help me combat these diseases. 
I have the good eyesight required to be able to 
read the precise laboratory equipment I will be 


working with. 


As I have no physical handicaps 


that would keep me from being a medical 
technician, I feel that my physical ability for 
medical technology is satisfactory. 
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Another point to be considered is my mental 
ability. I must understand science. My 
eighth grade aptitude test showed that I had 
ability in the scientific field. I have received 
A's and B's in all the sciences I have taken so 
far in high school. These science courses include 
eighth grade general science, biology, and 
chemistry. I am planning to take physics next 
year as well as major in sciences in college. I 
must enjoy school because at least four years in 
an acredited college and twelve months interning 
are required for an adequate education. It 
will probably be required that I have a Bachelor 
of Science (B.S.) degree. For a wider background 
in education, I will want to get my Bachelor of 
Arts (B.A.) degree. I do enjoy school very 
much, and I don't mind working extra hard to 
achieve my education. I will use my mental ‘ 
ability as much as possible to secure the kind of 
an education I feel that I want and need to 
become an efficient medical technician. 

The next point to be considered is my 
education. As I have already stated, to become a 
good medical technician a great deal of education 
is needed. I know that I will need to major in 
sciences of all kinds in college to get a wide 
educational background for my vocation. I 
will also want to take several foreign languages 
because I have been seriously considering 
missionary work of some type after I receive my 
medical technology training. I love languages, 
and I am now taking Latin which I have received 
straight A's in for two semesters. I realize 
how important a well rounded education is, and 
I am willing to devote as much time and 
money as is necessary for me to receive the 
best education I can possibly get. 

A final point to consider is my personality. 
My personality is the most important factor of all 
in my appraisal of medical technology. I will 
be working with trained medical personnel at all 
times, so I must be able to get along with 
these people. I will have to be able to adapt 
to people, to situations, and to surroundings. I 
must be a cheerful and pleasing person to work 
with. Accuracy and patience are necessities 
for any medical technician. I will be in 
constant contact with strangers as patients. I 
must be friendly and helpful to these people. 

I must be courteous, poised, have a certain 
amount. of self confidence, be clean and neat, and 
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have respect for other's feelings and opinions. 
In my field I will be in constant contact 
with people, therefore I will have to have a good 


understanding of people. 


I feel that my 


personality will fit in the majority of these 
places, and where I need work on my personality, I 
will do my best to make my personality one that 


will make me a good medical technician. 


My 


actions with people will greatly determine how 
successful or unsuccessful I will be as a medical 


technician. 


From a consideration of my interest, physical 
ability, mental ability, education, and 
personality, I have come to the conclusion that 
my vocation, medical technology, has more favor— 


able points for me. 


Meet President Elect 


INCE July, 1957, Dr. Scott has 

been Director of Advanced 
Study and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Guidance and Educational 
Psychology in the School of Educa- 
tion, Rutgers, the State University. 

In the for- 
mer role, he 
is specifically 
responsible for 
all the student 
personnel as- 
pects of a 
graduate pro- 
gram that en- 
rolls 1,500- 
2,000 students 
annually and 
generally ac- 
countable for the instructional and 
research phases of the program. 

As head of a department, he co- 
ordinates activities which provide 
(basic) service courses to the 
School of Education and special- 
ized curricula that lead ultimately 
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to the Doctor of Education degree 
in Educational and Psychological 
Measurements, Guidance and Per- 
sonnel, and School Psychology. 
For six weeks last summer, Win 
directed a NDEA Institute on Edu- 
cational and Psychological Meas- 
urements in Guidance at Rutgers. 
He has been serving since last 
spring as one of several consultants 
to the Counseling and Guidance In- 


_ stitutes Section of the United States 


Office of Education. 

Two other voluntary (extracur- 
ricular) activities to which he has 
been giving some time and atten- 
tion of late are completing a history 
of the Division on Counseling Psy- 
chology (Division 17) of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association and 
sharing the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Legislation of the 
New Jersey Psychological Associa- 
tion with his wife, Dr. Winifred S. 
Scott, Secretary of NVGA in 1958- 
59. 
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| Briefing 


dower by CLARENCE W. FAILOR 


the JOURNALS 


WENDELL L. FRENCH, “Can a Man’s 
Occupation Be Predicted?” Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 
(Summer, 1959), pp. 95-101. 


The posed question is based on 
the original Grant Study (1938-1942) 
at Harvard on Adult Development 
(Hygiene Department). The prob- 
lem was to find what differences ex- 
isted before these people settled into 
various occupations. What factors or 
forces (if any) guide one to or from 
certain kinds of work? 

French found the predictive studies 
of Strong (’51), McArthur (754), 
Terman (’47), and Daniels (’49), but 
made no mention of Thorndike (’34) 
who arrived at different conclusions. 

He concluded that ability in using 
mathematical and verbal symbols, 
economic family status, Strong inter- 
est measurements, Sheldon’s compo- 
nents of body building and person- 
ality, Rorschach measures of neurotic- 
ism, appear to be significant factors 
in occupational membership. 

Henry Borow, commenting on the 
study, questions whether or not 
French would have used the Army 
Alpha, reaction to stress Sheldon’s 
somatotypes, if the study were done 
mid-century. He wonders if rela- 
tionships in English and math 
achievement could have been shown 
for behavior measures applied at 
twelve or thirteen instead of nineteen 
or twenty. The point at issue, he 
feels, is that French cannot develop a 
rationale about the meaning of the 
relationship because the measures it 
uses could not be chosen within a 
theoretical framework. Regardless of 
the conclusions drawn by French, 
Borow says we still do not know that 
the occupational status of youth can 
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be predicted with accuracy in our 
relatively free labor market.—Anne 
M. Fesenmaier 


++ + 


ARTHUR LERNER, “Some Consider- 
ations of Adolescence,” Health 
Education Journal (March, 
1959), pp. 5, 17. 


Some considerations of the ado- 
lescents remind us that the adolescent 
is a human being and as such can 
stand anything except being rejected. 
The process of maturation involves 
not only a physical phenomenon but 
also mental, emotional, and_ social 
aspects. _ It is emphasized that adoles- 
cence should not be confused with 
“puberty” meaning “age of manhood.” 
Briefly discussed are the topics of age 
of adolescence, philosophy of adoles- 
cence, and individuality of adoles- 
cence. 

Since the life of the adolescent in 
today’s culture is a very complicated 
one, a responsibility of parents and 
teachers is to develop an attitude or 
philosophy toward the understanding 
and guiding of the individual. Ado- 
lescent years are best understood if 
problems are viewed in terms of time, 
environment, and situation, but one 
should not lose sight of the individual. 
Each adolescent should be viewed as 
a unitary experience in terms of his 
individuality. The stress here is on 
individual differences. 

The vast majority of youngsters are 
nice people whose striving for inde- 
pendence is fraught with doubts and 
normal frustrating experiences. The 
adolescent expects the teacher to rep- 
resent some of the adult values of 
society to him., 
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Concluding remarks emphasize 
that: 1) the adolescent has an im- 
age of himself which he cherishes, 2) 
he is greatly sensitive to his peer re- 
actions, and 3) even when he may be 
giving the impression of being anti- 
social he still has the need to be ac- 
cepted.—Jeanette Pastore 


“Squaring Our Behavior with Our 
Beliefs,” California Journal of 
Elementary Education, 27 (May, 
1959), pp. 203-210. 


The articles in this issue of the 
Journal are a symposium of material 
of value to educators, having been 
prepared by a committee of fifteen lay 
and professional persons who are 
deeply concerned with the problem 
of human relations education. 

In the article mentioned above, the 
committee states that in order to 
“square our behavior with our beliefs 
we must move ahead in the areas of 
administration, curriculum, profes- 
sional training for teachers, guidance 
personnel and administrators; inter- 
group contact and communication; 
the emotional and intellectual growth 
of the child; and preventing and re- 
ducing intergroup tensions.” 

Administration must lead the way 
with provisions for a human relations 
program which utilizes every resource 
of the school. The curriculum must 
follow by acknowledging that human 
relations education is to be empha- 
sized in all courses; social studies, 
science, language, art, music, and 
other areas of study must feature the 
study of people and traditions differ- 
ent from those commonly accepted in 
the United States. 

The guidance services must include 
both children and parents in scope. 
Research into community populations 
and an understanding of their value 
systems can be of great assistance in 
formulation of programs which will 
help to prevent and reduce _inter- 
group tensions.—Dorothy Campbell 
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GrorFrrREY Lioyp, “Our Cruel Di- 
lemma,” NEA Journal, 48 (May, 
1959), p. 9. 


Lloyd, the British Minister of Edu- 
cation, says that, “. . . our dilemma in 
the free world is that we must match 
this effort (the Russian tremendous 
concentration on scientific and tech- 
nical education) without using com- 
munist methods and without aban- 
doning our own view that education 
is essentially concerned with bring- 
ing out the best in individual men and 
women.” 

“We can never regard education as 
simply a factor in material progress. 
We must continue to produce men 
and women capable of living full and 
happy lives in a free society. But we 
must also match—indeed surpass— 
the communist effort in education for 
science and technology.” 

“. . If we are to beat the com- 
munists at their own game and still 
provide education which, both in 
quantity and quality, is fit for a free 
people, then we must give education 
an even higher priority than it has in 
the Soviet Union.”—E. J. Wesley 


++ + 


Josepn H. Scuuster, “Career Pat- 
terns of Former Apprentices,” 
Occupational Outlook Quarterly 
(May, 1958), pp. 13-19. 


About one out of every five boys 
in high school today will make his 
living as a skilled craftsman. In a 
follow-up study of former apprentices 
who completed apprenticeship, the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing reported that the respondents de- 
cided to serve an apprenticeship be- 
cause of expectation of advancement 
opportunities, good wages, and em- 
ployment security. Of those that 
completed training there was a 
strong tendency to remain in the trade 
in which they were apprenticed. 

Effectiveness of the program is 
noted in that two-thirds of the former 
apprentices were now working at the 
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journeyman level, and a significant 
proportion had advanced to supervi- 
sory positions. More than 90% of 
those in trades other than construction 
were employed full time in the 12- 
month period prior to the study. The 
incidence of unemployment was far 
heavier among those in construction, 
as were number of changes in em- 
ployer. The majority of the respond- 
ents rated their on-the-job training 
as satisfactory or better, with virtu- 
ally all of the group reporting that 
the journeymen who supervised their 
training on the job were good instruc- 
tors, and indicating that related in- 
struction given by the schools helped 
in their work. 

The proportion endorsing their ap- 
prenticeship was highest among 
electricians, plumber-pipefitters, and 
bricklayers. Despite criticism of 
some aspects of their on-the-job train- 
ing or related instruction, nearly all 
felt that apprenticeship was the best 
way to prepare for careers in the 
skilled trades.—P. Whyman 


+ + + 


Max Kostick and _ Lucretius 
Story, “Developmental Tasks for 
the Mentally Limited,” Peabody 
Journal of Education, 36 (March, 
1959), pp. 291-303. 


A departure from the usual trend 
toward gifted children is the presenta- 
tion of realistic functional procedures 
to aid the teacher in his approach to 
the mentally limited. Nine develop- 
mental tasks are presented; 5 tasks 
applicable for children from age 6-11, 
and 4 tasks for children who are 
over 11 years old. Each task is 
elaborated under the following head- 
ings: 


1. Nature of the task 

2. Psychological basis 

3. Cultural basis 

4. Educational implications 


The scope of the tasks range from 
“developing a feeling of adequacy” 
including “achieving communication 
with others” to “wise use of leisure 


time. 
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The author’s intention is not to pre- 
sent an exhaustive list of development 
tasks but rather to stimulate thinking 
along the line of Havighurst’s ap- 
proach.—Walter F. Mager 


+ 


H. Reese ANDERSON, “Aspects of 
Guidance in Rural Areas,” The 
Utah Counselor, (June, 1959), 
pp. 5-6. 


Some of the basic problems faced 
by all school districts are: (1) the 
lack of adequately trained guidance 
personnel; (2) lack of community ac- 
ceptance and understanding; (3) 
need for flexible budgets to cover 
additional cost of guidance services; 
and (4) lack of suitable and adequate 
space in already crowded buildings. 

The small rural district has _ its 
share of these problems, and/or in 
addition, problems characteristic to the 
rural situation. Some of the most sig- 
nificant of these rural problems are the 
following: (1) the fact that the 
small district does not feel it can fi- 
nancially’ afford a Director of Pupil 
Personnel Services, so it appoints a 


-staff member without adequate train- 


ing or interest in a guidance program; 
(2) the small school units are too 
small for full-time counselors and the 
hiring of part-time workers is diffi- 
cult; (3) the indifference of the gen- 
eral public and the attitude of approv- 
ing the traditional way when the need 
is not so clear cut; (4) the limited 
number of occupational and voca- 
tional fields represented in a rural 
area limits the background upon 
which the counselor can rely to give 
the students firsthand information 
about many areas of the work world; 
(5) small communities may have a 
general feeling of apathy towards 
higher education and, this would pre- 
sent a definite problem to the coun- 
selor. 

While these problems may be 
characteristic of a rural guidance sit- 
uation, they are not insurmountable 
problems and with competent coun- 
selors and sympathetic administration 
and teachers, the small rural schools 
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can provide a guidance program 
which will meet the needs and inter- 
ests of the students.—J. S. Cloud 


STaNLEY E. Dimonp, “Who Should 
Fail?” The Nation’s Schools, 63 
(May, 1959), pp. 63-65. 


In this timely article Dr. Dimond, 
Professor of Education, University of 
Michigan, urges the adoption of a 
flexible promotion policy that has 
many implications for the guidance 
worker. In place of the traditional 
policy of promotion on the basis of 
achievement of fixed standards of per- 
formance at each grade level and the 
more used policy of continuous promo- 
tion, he proposes the use of the 
“guidance promotion policy.” 

He says promotion or retention 
should be recognized as one of the 
means to individualized education for 
all children and youth based on con- 
sideration of their individual abil- 
ities and interests. He feels most stu- 
dents should pass through our school 
with a steady progression but that 
there should be exceptions. In mak- 
ing these exceptions, the decision to 
pass or fail should be made on the 
basis of a careful study and analysis of 
what seems best for the individual 
student. He says the decision should 
be part of a guidance function and be 
made after conferences of all those 
involved are held. 

The reader is referred to this article 


for a discussion of the effects of appli-_ 


cation of the fixed standard promotion 
policy as well as those of use of the 
continuous promotion policy.—Wil- 


bur J. Cline 


++ + 


RosBert F.. Gou.p, Editor, “Women 
Chemists Best Paid Grads,” 
Chemical and Engineering News, 
37 (June 15, 1959), pp. 72-73. 
This article gives a_ statistical 

evaluation of the starting salaries of 

women college graduates in the pe- 
riod from 1955 to 1957. It shows that 
women teachers rank sixth with an 
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average annual salary of $3,300. 
Women chemists rank first with an av- 
erage of $4,300. Statistics were com- 
piled by the U. S. Department of La- 
bor. A section is devoted to the com- 
ments of graduates. They are quite 
critical of their college training. 
Most common comment was, “A lack 
in my education was the stress on 
facts and not on ideas.” The full re- 
port is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price is 35 cents.—Stan G. 
Bush 


++ + 


Yuri Grarsky, “A Year After Grad- 
uation,” USSR, 7 (34) (no date) 
pp. 39-43. 


An unusual and most interesting 
article about the Russian boys and 
girls in Stavropol and what they are 
doing a year after graduation from 
School No. 3. Although the first of 
the article implies that each of the 
students made their own vocational 
choice, an entirely different viewpoint 
is presented as the stories of the var- 
ious graduates are told. Each grad- 
uate credits his success to the help and 
interest of his adviser. All but two 
of the graduates were presently en- 
gaged in trade and service occupa- 
tions, and the majority had stated an 
interest in a profesional occupation. 

The elements of a trade are part of 
the regular ten year curriculum com- 
bining theoretical study and manual 
labor. To cite a few examples— 
a would-be radio-engineer was an 
apprentice electrician, a would-be 
electronics engineer was an assembler, 
and a would-be communications engi- 
neer was a letter carrier. Most stu- 
dents were studying the secondary 
review syllabus in order to retake their 
examinations. It was noted that the 
girl who failed the entrance exam into 
Medical School was working as a 
nurse. Evidently nurses in Russia are 
trained on the job. 

Oddly enough, of the students men- 
tioned, only two were actually en- 
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gaged in the study of their chosen vo- 
cation. The majority of the students 
were employed in service, trade, and 
manual labor positions. Does this 
represent the extent of freedom of 
vocational choice in Russia today?— 
Audrey Payson 


+ + + 


SHELIA M. CuHown, “Personality 
Factors in the Formation of Oc- 
cupational Choice,” The British 
Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 29 part I (February, 1959), 
pp. 23-33. 


Previous studies of the influences 
shaping occupational choice had been 
concerned mainly with external fac- 
tors. It was the purpose of this study 
to link the choice of an occupation to 
the characteristics of the person him- 
self. A relationship between values, 
interests, ability, and vocational 
choice was sought. Previous research 
in this area of American and English 
investigators is discussed. 

The sample was taken from a group 
of grammar school children in the 
third to seventh forms. Their ages 
ranged from thirteen to eighteen years 
of age. The majority of the pupils 
were in their fifth form. The metho- 
dology included an interest inventory 
(similar to our Kuder Preference), a 
personality test (similar to a combina- 
tion of our Guilford-Zimmerman and 
Edwards Personal Preference), and 
pupil’s reasons for choosing a job. 
An intelligence test was not given be- 
cause of the time factor, but IQ scores 
were available on some of the pupils. 
The Kuder Classification was used in 
the evaluation of the findings. 

The results indicated that although 
the parents and the school play a 
large part in determining and consol- 
idating occupational choices, the chil- 
dren take into account their own 
temperaments and do consider their 
own measures of intelligence,” “in- 
terests,” “personality,” and “reasons 
for choice.” The personality factor 
most concerned with occupational 
choice was confidence. This factor 
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was supported by the fact that the chil- 
dren were left pretty much on their 
own in forming opinions about them- 
selves and the type of work they are 
most fitted to do. 

As a result of the study, it was felt 
the children needed to be given help 
in understanding the internal aspects 
of themselves, research was needed 
for an objective means of assessing 
the personality requirements of differ- 
ent jobs, and the need for vocational 
guidance in schools to concentrate on 
the person as well as the occupation 
itself.—Audrey Payson 


+ + + 


JoHN-P1ERCE JoNEs, “Vocational In- 
terest Correlates of Socio-eco- 
nomic Status in Adolescence,” 
Educational and_ Psychological 
Measurement, 19 (Spring, 
1959), pp. 65-71. 


This is a significant study regard- 
ing the relationship of the socio- 
economic: status of the adolescent and 
intelligence and school marks. Indi- 
cations are that the student of rela- 
tively high status background tends to 
select more esthetic, scientific, and 
literary pursuits rather than the more 
mechanical and outdoor selection of 
his peer. 

The study made use of the Kuder 
Preference Record-Vocational, Gough’s 
Home Index, and the Terman- 
McNemar Test of Mental Maturity. 
Grade points were computed and 
item analysis was used in the survey. 
From all appearances this study shows 
that there is a need for further re- 
search and verification in this area. 

A profound question brought out 
by this article was the theory that 
the assignment of marks might de- 
pend unduly upon the teacher’s im- 
pression of the pupil’s social-economic 
status. 

In summary there did seem to be a 
tendency for a patterned relation be- 
tween intelligence and scholastic suc- 
cess on one hand and status on the 
other hand.—Mary Janet Maxwell 
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James P. “Excellence 
and National Strength,” Junior 
College Journal, XXIX (May, 
1959), pp. 516-520. 


We have learned the hard way 
that intellectual excellence is the un- 
derlying key to national strength, 
the balance of power, and peace in 
our modern world. A comparison of 
what a man of the free world needed 
to know 20 years ago to be an effec- 
tive citizen with what he needs to 
know today, a realization that there 
will be “700,000 fewer men between 
25 and 34 in 1965 than there were in 
1955,” and an understanding that 
theoreticians and scientists are help- 
less without the educated technician— 
all have caused Mr. Mitchell, Secre- 
tary of the U. S. Department of La- 
bor, to emphasize the crucial role that 
the junior college must play in our 
society and to say that. “. . . the 
finger of fate points to the junior com- 
munity college as the best, most effec- 
tive, and least expensive way of solv- 
ing some of our manpower problems.” 
Junior college growth must not be of 
the nature of a crash program. Ad- 
mission standards must be very high. 
The curriculum must be broad, yet 
balanced with concentration and pur- 
pose, if the individual is to meet the 
tremendous demands of free world 
citizenship.—Donald R. Taylor 


++ + 


Joun E. SearLes and Lyman K. 


Peterson, “Group Guidance and. 


The Social Studies; A Proposal.” 
California Journal of Secondary 
Education, 34 (Nov., 1959), pp. 
132-135. 


The California State Central Com- 
mittee on Social Studies presents the 
problem and the proposed solutions to 
the social studies controversy in Cal- 
ifornia’s public schools. 

The Dilemma; How to teach more 
academic social studies and still keep 
the life adjustment group guidance 
units. 

Proposal for Solution; Keep both 
patterns but divide them into separate 
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subjects by extending the school year. 
The plan is to establish three sessions 
of four weeks each, four hours per 
day. This would be two hours of 
driver education and two hours of 
group guidance, taught by the 
guidance staff. It would be required 
of all ninth grade students. 

Advantages of Proposal; The social 
studies would become more clearly 
defined, and the group guidance 
would be done by professional coun- 
selors. 

Conclusion; This is a theory, the 
next step is a practical application.— 
Sarah H. Wilson 


++ + 


H. Frep HeEtsner, “10-Point Pro- 
gram for Guidance,” School Ex- 
ecutive, 78 (May, 1959), pp. 
66-67. 


Twenty-one million dollars have 
been set aside for guidance and coun- 
seling in the schools by the 1958 Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. Ob- 
servance of the following ten principles 
will obtain a wise expenditure of these 
funds: 

1. We must be concerned, first of 
all, with the development of all per- 
sons. 

2. We must be concerned with 
citizenship. 

3. Guidance must deal, in part, 
with the personal life of the pupils. 

4. Each person will have to earn a 
living and each person has a contri- 
bution to make to society. 

5. Education and guidance have 
the same objectives. 

6. The guidance program must be 
positive. 

7. We must help the pupil inte- 
grate what he has learned. ' 

8. A good guidance program must 
be essentially teacher centered. 

9. A good’ guidance program 
should provide for adequate counsel- 
ing. 

10. The guidance program is inter- 
ested in the growth and development 
of all of the persons with whom it 
comes in contact—teachers, parents, 
administrators, and pupils. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


For mo Youth 


by WILLIAM F. HUNTER 


ODAY’S STUDENTS are faced with 
The problem of becoming ac- 
quainted with an increasingly com- 
plex world of work. Yet many are 
able to observe and talk to workers 
in only a limited number of occu- 
pational fields. 

Rural youths particularly, have 
an acute problem due to the re- 
stricted number of types of occupa- 
tions represented in rural areas. 
Since direct contacts are so limited, 
more and more indirect means must 
be employed to furnish students 
with adequate information and 
guidance for vocational planning. 

The objective of the rural school 
program should be to provide a 
collection of printed, visual, and 
audio materials concerning occupa- 
tions and training facilities in order 
to assist students in determining 
how to achieve their highest voca- 
tional potentialities. 

The implications of inadequate 
vocational guidance for rural youth 
are indeed serious. More than two- 
thirds of today’s youth grow up in 
rural or rural non-farm communi- 
ties in which drastic economic 
changes are under way [5]. 
Throughout the nation, the head- 
lines of newspapers warn that 
“Schools Lag in Vocational Guid- 
ance” and other youth needs. It is 
often the case that young people 
who move from rural communities 
where educational facilities are in- 
adequate, strain urban youth serv- 

F. Hunter is on the staff 


of the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Michigan State University. 
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ices when they arrive in the city. 
Budgets for guidance services in 
rural areas continue to lag, and 
non-urban students frequently do 
not have an equal chance with city 
youth in competing for employment 
upon graduation from high school. 

Clearly, the problem of counsel- 
ing rural youth in making satis- 
factory vocational choices is na- 
tionwide. Major _ responsibility, 
however, for the solution of this 
complex problem must remain with 
each community. The local popu- 
lace must be made aware of the 
significance of this problem and 
educated as to the effect it will have 
on its youth if left uncorrected. 


Defining Vocational Guidance 


Historically, the emphasis in vo- 
cational guidance has always been 
on the individual and his adjust- 
ment to the world of work. On the 
surface it would seem that voca- 
tional guidance is distinctly sepa- 
rated from social work, psychology, 
or general counseling. In reality, 
vocational guidance is concerned 
with much more than vocations in 
the traditional sense of the word. 

Although the emphasis is on oc- 
cupational adjustment, vocational 
guidance also embraces the educa- 
tional aspects of growth and cer- 
tainly the attitudes, feelings, and 
anxieties that revolve around the 
all-important problems of work, oc- 
cupational status, job satisfaction, 
security, and many other facets of 
earning a livelihood on which our 
society places such a premium [4]. 
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Vocational guidance, if it is to 
be effective, must take into con- 
sideration the individual’s needs, 
his drives, his aspirations, and his 
opportunities. 


Labor Force and Occupations 


A follow-up study of rural high 
school graduates in an Indiana com- 
munity, completed by the author in 
1957, indicated that only 14 per 
cent of the graduates found em- 
ployment in the local community. 
Thirty-four per cent migrated to 
metropolitan areas to seek employ- 
ment. Due to better-than-average 


‘economic conditions, 50 per cent 


were able to pursue advanced edu- 
cation in one form or another. 
Rarely, if ever, do these latter in- 
dividuals return to the local com- 
munity upon completion of their 
training. 

The preceding statistical picture 
of rural high school graduates is 
fairly prevalent in small communi- 
ties throughout the United States. 
Rural communities are steadily los- 
ing much of their personnel to ur- 
ban areas due to lack of suitable job 
opportunities at home [6]. This 
has implications for the school 
counselor. 

The rural students usually have 
little opportunity to observe a va- 
riety of occupations first hand in 


their daily living. Since a large> 


percentage of them are required to 
seek employment in metropolitan 
areas, they are sometimes forced to 
choose jobs about which they may 
possess little or no first hand knowl- 
edge. 

Regardless of where an_ indi- 
vidual seeks employment, he must 
meet certain occupational require- 
ments. If the graduate of the rural 
high school is to succeed in obtain- 
ing a satisfactory job, the counselor 
must assist him in learning the re- 
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quirements of different occupations, 
i.e., personal, training and experi- 
ence, and entrance requirements 
[1]. 

A study of probable future trends 
in occupations interpreted in the 
light of today’s conditions seems to 
show three well-defined trends: 
(1) the labor force will continue to 
grow, with the percentage of 
women in the labor force increasing 
steadily; (2) the professional class 
will grow in importance and size; 
(3) unskilled workers will continue 
to decrease in importance. 

Workers who have little to offer 
beyond muscular strength will find 
less opportunity in the future be- 
cause the demand now is for in- 
telligent workers with quick mental 
reactions who are able to adjust 
quickly to new work situations [2]. 
The counselor of rural youth must 
not only be aware of national 
trends, but those of neighboring 
urban areas where many of his 
students will seek employment. 


Occupational Information 


The use of occupational informa- 
tion in group activities and its use 
in counseling interviews has often 
been confused. Neither can sup- 
plant the other. Each use comple- 
ments the other, and each aims at 
the same objectives. 

Group activities centered around 
occupational information should 
emphasize student participation in 
planning content, objectives, and 
methods. The use of occupational 
information in group activities has 
to be adapted to the needs, inter- 
ests, and maturity levels of the in- 
dividuals within the group [3]. 

~ It must be remembered that oc- 
cupational information contributes 
to only a part of the total develop- 
ment of the individual. It is no 
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panacea for all the problems con- 
nected with vocational adjustment 
and is only one of many tools which 
may be used to assist the student. 

The counselor should not over- 
look the potentials of the tradi- 
tional school courses and the work- 
experience program for effective 
dissemination of occupational in- 
formation [1]. Of particular im- 
portance for the rural student is 
a program of field trips to different 
industries in nearby metropolitan 
areas to insure some degree of fa- 
miliarity with the vocations repre- 
sented there. Movies and career 
conferences can be used to en- 
hance the value of these field trips. 

Occupational information is rec- 
ognized as one of the main tools 
utilized in the counseling situation. 
However, the counselor must de- 
cide whether the occupational in- 
formation is the real need of the 
counselee or if it is merely a “front” 
to disguise the true problem. Many 
students use the “acceptable” (to 
their peer group) approach of vo- 
cational guidance to talk with the 
counselor about personal difficul- 
ties. 

Baer and Roeber [1] describe 
eight uses of occupational informa- 
tion in the counseling interview: 
(1) exploratory, (2) informational, 
(3) assurance, (4) adjustive, (5) 
motivational, (6) holding, (7) 
evaluative, and (8) startle. These 
categories represent different pur- 
poses in the use of occupational in- 
formation. However, they are not 
mutually exclusive and may overlap 
in the sense that one category fre- 
quently leads to or suggests an- 
other. 

The counselor of the rural stu- 
dent must afford him the oppor- 
tunity to learn the types of jobs 
which are available in the world 
at large and also strive to help him 
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develop an understanding of his 
own interests, aptitudes, and traits. 
Occupational information can pro- 
vide a means for the student to 
become increasingly self-directive. 


The Situation Summarized 


It is a rather unfortunate fact 
that a large majority of rural youth 
has very little opportunity to be 
exposed to first hand occupational 
experiences in their everyday life. 
Because of this limited experience, 
rural students need a great deal of 
occupational information and coun- 
seling as a foundation for their vo- 
cational planning. 

Various techniques are available 
for use such as group activities, field 
trips, movies, school courses, and 
counseling interviews. Such in- 
formation provides a meaningful 
study of the world’s work in terms 
that the student can comprehend 
and appreciate. 

The counselor can help deter- 
mine through tests and interviews, 
the student’s interest areas, and 
guide him in exploring the possi- 
bilities available to him. Further 
progress can be made when the 
student adequately appraises him- 
self and selects an appropriate oc- 
cupational field on the basis of this 
self-appraisal. 

Eventually, the rural student can 
narrow his choice to one or two 
specific occupations, and upon 
graduation from high school, can 
find and secure a satisfactory job 
in the local community or in nearby 
metropolitan areas. 


REFERENCES 
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VGA’s recent addition to the 
Board of Trustees, Hal Reed, 
has had a variety of experiences in 
personnel services—in education, 
psychology, industry, and the Air 


Forces. Five years of junior high 
school teaching in Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, was followed by work as Di- 
rector of Guidance in the high 
school and junior college. 

The Air Forces engaged him dur- 
ing World War II as a training 
techniques instructor and later as a 
ground training inspector for the 
Western Training Command. As 
a Lt. Col. in the Reserves he cur- 
rently serves as squadron training 
officer in Long Beach, California. 

Following 
the war, Hal 
was a_ voca- 


counselor and 
personal coun- 
selor with the 
Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 
For two years 
he was in the 
industrial rela- 
tions division 
of the Long Beach Naval Shipyard. 

Dr. Reed’s current assignment 
since 1952 has been Consultant in 
Research and Guidance with the 


Office of Los Angeles County Su-_ 
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perintendent of Schools. He acts 
as coordinator of vocational guid- 
ance services in the county, con- 
ducts research studies, and consults 
with individual school district ad- 
ministrators, school psychologists, 
and guidance workers. In addition, 
Hal has been active in teacher 
training classes and guidance work- 
shops at the University of Southern 
California, University of California 
in Los Angeles, and Los Angeles 
State College. This past summer 
he was on the guidance institute 
staff at the University of Florida. 

Hal received the A.B. and Ed.D. 
degrees at the University of South- 
ern California and the M.A. degree 
at Claremont Colleges. He con- 
tributed several chapters to Guid- 
ance Services: Organization and 
Administration, McGraw-Hill, 
edited by Emory Stoops, and has 
had several articles published, in- 
cluding three research studies and 
a report on vocational guidance 
practices in Los Angeles County. 

The work of professional organ- 
izations takes considerable of . his 
“free” time. He is past-president 
of the NVGA chapter in Los An- 
geles, member of the California 
Council of Pupil Personnel Associa- 
tions, and president-elect of the 
California Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 
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EMBERS of the Guidance In- 
formation Review Service 
are: Wilma Bennett, Covina Union 
High School, California; Irene Felt- 
man, New Haven State Teachers 
College; Kenneth B. Hoyt, State 
University of Iowa; Harold Mun- 
son, New York State Department of 
Education; Willa Norris, Michigan 
State University; Doral N. West, 
Grand Forks, N. Dakota; Robert M. 
Wright, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College; Richard M. 
Rundquist (chairman), University 
of Kansas. 

Subject headings have been 
adapted, with permission of the 
author, from Occupations Filing 
Plan, Wilma Bennett, 1958, Sterling 
Powers Publishing Co., 2823 Gage 
Avenue, Huntington Park, Cali- 
fornia. 

Each item listed has been classi- 
fied and coded in accordance with 
the following system: 


Type of Publication 


A—Career fiction 
B—Biography 
C—Occupational monograph 


ACCOUNTING 


Current Occupational Literature 


by GUIDANCE INFORMATION REVIEW SERVICE 


D—Occupational brief 
E—Occupational abstract 
F—Occupational guide 
G—Job series 
H—Business and Industrial descrip- 
tive literature 
I—Occupational or industrial de- 
scription 
J—Recruitment literature 
K—Poster or chart 
L—Article or reprint 
M—Community survey, economic 
report, job analysis 


N—Other 


Sens 


2 
Recommendation 
1. Highly recommended (maxi- 
mum adherence to NVGA 


Standards). 

2. Recommended (general adher- 
ence to NVGA Standards). 

3. Useful (while because limited in 
scope it does not meet NVGA 
Standards, contains authentic, 
objective, timely, and helpful in- 
formation). 


What Is An Accountant, Eaton, Marquis, The Journal of Accountancy, Re- 


print, Feb. 1955, 6 pp. No price. 
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ADVERTISING 
Public Relations Man, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., March 1959, 
4 pp. 35¢. 
Copy Writer, Careers, 1959, 2 pp. Subscription Service. E-2. 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Your Future In Air Transportation, United Air Lines School and College 
Service, 1958, 16 pp. Free. I-3. 


ART 
Commercial Artist, Careers, 1959, 2 pp. Subscription Service. E-2. 


ASTRONOMY 
Astronomy, Research Report, Science Research Associates, No date, 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. D-3. 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY AND SERVICES 
Automobile—Body Repairman, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., Feb. 
1959, 4 pp. 35¢. D-2. 


BEAUTY SHOP WORK 
Beauty Culture, wis Miriam L., Bellman Publishing Company, 1958, 
16 pp. $1.00. C-l. 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 
Janitor, Careers, 1959, 2 pp. Subscription Service. E-2. 


BUSINESS 
The Purchasing Agent, Rutzick, Max A., Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
Inc., Jan. 1959, 4 pp. 35¢. D-1. 


CHEMISTRY 
Chemist, Careers, 1959, 7 pp. Subscription Service. D-1. 
~ I Study Chemistry, American Chemical Society, 1958, 16 pp. No 
rice. N-2. 
Assistant Chemist, Careers, 1959, 2 pp. Subscription Service. E-1. 


CHIROPODY 


Chiropody As A Career, Belleau, Wilfred E., Park Publishing House, 1957, 
27 pp. 75¢. C-l. 


CHIROPRACTIC 


Chiropractor, Careers, 1959, 2 pp. Subscription Service. E-2. 

Chiropractor, Robinson, Ann and Robinson, H. A., Personnel Services, Inc., 
1959, 5 pp. 50¢. E-1. 

The Present Day Doctor of Chiropractic, Anderson, Dewey, Ph.D., Public 
Affairs Institute, 1956, 29 pp. 25¢. C-3. 

Chiropractic A Career, Vocational Guidance Manual for Counselors, Na- 
tional Chiropractic Association, 8 pp. Free. J-3. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Construction Machinery Operators, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 
Jan. 1959, 4 pp. 35¢. D-l1. 
Bricklayer, Careers, 1959, 2 pp. Subscription Service. E-2. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., March 1959, 
pp. 35¢. 
Dairy Plant Operation, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., March 1959, 
4 pp. 35¢. 
DATA PROCESSING WORK 
Programmers, Careers, No date, 6 pp. Subscription Service. L-1. 
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DENTISTRY 
Dentist, Careers, 1959, 7 pp. Subscription Service. D-1. 


DESIGNING, FASHION 
Clothes Designer, Sarah W. Murdoch, Guidance Centre, 1959, 4 pp. 
10¢. D-2. 
Fashion Designer, Eleanor L. Fried, Research Publishing Company, Inc., 
1959, 32 pp. $1.00. C-1. 


DESIGNING, INDUSTRIAL 
Industrial Design, Syracuse University, 1958, 10 pp. Free. N-3. 


DIETETICS 
Academic Requirements for ADA Membership, The American Dietetic As- 
sociation, 1958, 1 pp. Free. N-3. 
A it Internship, The American Dietetic Association, 1957, 16 pp. 
ree. J- 
The Future is Bright—Look Ahead, The American Dietetic Association, 
1956, 12 pp. Free. J-3. 


ELECTRONICS 
—— Guidance in Electronics, DeVry Technical Institute, 1959, 84 pp. 
ree. J-3. ~ 


ENGINEERING 
A Guide to Vocations in Engineering and Related Fields, Lynn L. Ralya 
and Lillian L. Ralya, Villager Publishing Co., 1959, 42 pp. $1.25. G-1. 
~~ I Bea. . . Scientist? Or Engineer?, General Motors, 1959, 26 pp. 

ree. N-2. 
Engineering, Edward H. Robie, Bellman Publishing Company, 1959, 36 

pp. $1.00. C-1. 

Mechanical Engineering, Charles R. Mischke, Pratt Institute, 1958, 4 pp. 

-3. 


Free 
So You Want to be an Engineer!, Ford Motor Company, 1959, 6 pp. Free. 


ENGINEERING, ELECTRICAL 


The Indispensable Man, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 1959, 
22 pp. Free. C-1. 


ENGINEERING, CIVIL 
Civil Engineer, Careers, 1959, 8 pp. 25¢. D-2. 
Civil Engineers, Science Research Associates, Inc., 1959, 4 pp. 45¢. D-2. 
Your Career in Civil Engineering, William H. Wisely, Fawcett Publica- 
tions, 1957, Free. L-3. 


ENGINEERING TECHNICIANS 


Career Guidance Information for Engineering Technicians, National Coun- 
cil of Technical Schools, 1958, 4 pp. 5¢. K-3. 


FINANCE 


Bank Teller, Careers, 1958, 8 pp. 25¢. 
Careers in Banking, Juvenal L. Angel, Ward Trade Academy Press, Inc., 
1959, 26 pp. $1.00. -2. 
Tomorrow's Banker—The Man and the Job, Rudolph R. Fichtel, Careers, 
1957,.4 pp. Subscription. L-3. 
FIREMAN 
Fireman, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1959, 4 pp. 35¢. D-2. 
Fireman, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1959, Chart, 35¢. K-3. 
FLORISTRY 
— Vernard F. Group, Personnel Services, Inc., 1959, 6 pp. 50¢. 
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Is There a Career for Me in the Florist Industry? Society of American 
Florists, 1957, 12 pp. Free. I-2. 


FORESTRY 


Forester, Careers, 1959, 8 pp. 
Foresters, Science Researc 1959, 4 pp. 45¢. - D-2. 


GARMENT INDUSTRY 


The Fashion Institute of Technology Catalogue, State University of New 
York, 1959, 95 pp. Free. N-3. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Home Economist, Sarah Splaver, Personnel Services, Inc., 1958, 5 pp. 
50¢. E-2. 
Unfold Your Future in Home Economics, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 1959, Single copy free. J-3. 
HOSPITAL WORK 
Hospital Administration as a Career, American College of Hospital Admin- 
istrators, 1959, Free. N-3. 
HOTEL WORK 


Hotels: The Outlook is Optimistic, James W. Trullinger, Food Service 
Magazine, 1957, 2 pp. Free. L-3. 

Hotel Technology, State University of New York, 1959, Free. N-3. 

Thomas B. Green Memorial Scholarship, American Hotel Association, 1959, 
1 pp. Free. N-3. 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
Opportunities in the Steel Industry, Shepard Henkin, Vocational Guid- 
ance Manuals, 1958, 76 pp. $1.65. H-3. 


JEWELRY AND WATCHMAKING 
Jeweler, Careers, 1959, 8 pp. 25¢. D-2. 
Watchmaker, H. V. Wilkins, Guidance Centre, 1959, 4 pp. 10¢. D-2. 


LAUNDRY AND CLEANING INDUSTRIES j 
cleaning Jobs, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 65¢. K-3. 
Toke in the Drycleaning Industry, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 
4 pp. 35¢. D-1. 
LAW 
Lawyers, Employment Service Division, Michigan Employment Security 


Commission, 1958, 15 pp. 25¢. F-2. 


LEATHER INDUSTRY 
Shoe Repairman, Careers, 1959, 8 pp. 25¢. D-1. 


LIBRARY WORK 


Librarians, Science Research Associates, 1959, 4 pp. 45¢. D-1. 
Medical Librarianship—Variety and Opportunity, Careers, 1958, 1 p. Sub- 
scription. L-3. 


LIGHT, HEAT, AND POWER INDUSTRY 
A Power Engineer Defines His Job, Careers, 1957, 1 p. Subscription. L-3. 


MACHINE SHOP WORK 


Career Possibilities in Machine Operations, Careers, M.D.S., 1 p. K-3. 
Machinists, Science Research Associates, 1959, 4 pp. 45¢. D-1. 


MATHEMATICAL WORK 
Mathematics As a Career, Manhattan College, no date, 6 pp. Free. E-3. 
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MECHANIC AND REPAIR WORK 
Electrical-Household-Appliance Serviceman, Careers, 1959, 8 pp. 25¢. 


MEDICAL OCCUPATIONS 
Approved Schools of Medicine, Social Work, Nursing, Occupational, and 
Physical Therapy, Department of Professional Education, The National 
Foundation, 1959, 18 pp. Free. N-3. 


MEDICAL RECORD LIBRARIAN 
— Record Librarian, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1959, 4 pp. 
¢. 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
Approved Cytology Laboratories As Schools for Cyto-Technologists, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 1958, 1 p. Free. N-3. 


Approved Schools of Medical Technology, Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals, American Medical Association, 1958, 12 pp. Free. N-3. 

The Professors of Medical Technology, Registry of Medical Technologists, 
n.d.,8 pp. Free. D-1. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY ~ 
Doctors’ Patients See a Split Personality, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
1958, 3 pp. 15¢. L-3. 


METEOROLOGY 
Meteorology, “The Michigan Technic” reprint, University of Michigan, 
1958, 3 pp. Free. 3 


MILITARY SERVICE 
Academic Trends at West Point, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 4 


pp. 15¢. L-3. 
His Big — Military Service?, Careers, 1959, 1 p. Subscrip- 
tion. L-3. 


MILITARY SERVICE—AIR FORCE 
Air Force ROTC, Manhattan College, no date, 6 pp. Free. N-3. 


MODELING 
Model, Chronicle Guidance Publication, 1959, 4 pp. 35¢. D-2. 


MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 
ae Aid by Trucking, American Trucking Association, 1958, 1 p. 
ree. L-3. 
Getting Into the For-Hire Trucking Industry, American Trucking Associa- 
tion, n.d.,6 pp. Free. H-3. 
Truck Driver, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1959, 4 pp. 35¢ D-l1. 


MUSIC 


Music Therapy As a Career, National Association for Music Therapy, no 
date, 4 pp. Free. E-3. 

Music Therapy—What and Why, National Association for Music Therapy, 
no date,6 pp. Free. J-3. 


NURSERY WORK AND LANDSCAPE MAINTENANCE 
~~ in the Nursery, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 4 pp. 15¢. 


NURSING 
Approved Schools for Nurse Anesthetists, American Association of Nurse 
Anesthetists, 1958, 6 pp. Free. N-3. 
Schools of Professional Nursing, Committee on Careers, National League 
for Nursing, 1958, 39 pp. Free. N-3. ; 
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APPLICATIONS FOR POSITIONS 


Job Opportunities Information Activities of State Employment Security 
Agencies, Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Feb. 
1959, 2 pp. No Price. N-3. 

How to Get and Hold The Right Job. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1953, 19 pp. 10¢. N-l. 

Execs Hit Appearance of Job-Hunting Teens, Careers, Dec. 1958, 2 pp. 
Subscription Service. N-3. 

This Is For You, Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1958, 2 pp. Free. N-3. 


APPRENTICESHIPS 
Planned Training, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, 1958, 8 pp. Free. N-3. 


Apprentice Training, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor, 1958, 31 pp. Free. N-1. 


The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1957, 8 pp. Free. N-3. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Closing The Gap, Selected Bibliography, SAMA Public Information Com- 
mittee, Scientific Apparatus Makers Association, 10 pp. No date. Free. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY—PUBLISHERS’ CATALOGS 
a ———— for Counselors, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1958, 24 
p. ¢. -l. 
Cute Publications of the Women’s Bureau. U.S. Dept. of Labor, 1958, 


8 pp. Free. N-2. 

Youth Employment Publications, Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor, 1959, 7 pe. Free. N-2. 

Occupational Outlook Publications, Occupational Outlook Services, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Feb. 1959, 10 pp. Free. N-2. 


CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION 


Build a Foundation, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1959, 35¢. K-3. 
Business Cycles and the Choice of a Career, Joseph S. Zeisel, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, 1958, 8 pp. Free. L-1. 


Career Possibilities for Those Interested in Children, Careers, 1959. Sub- 
scription. K-3. 


Career Possibilities for Those Interested in Out-of-Doors, Careers, 1959, 
Subscription. K-3. 
COLLECTIONS 


Jobs in Technical Work, Science Research Associates, Inc., 1959, 32 pp. 
Subscription. G-2. 


Jobs in Technical Work—Job Family Chart No. 4, Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1959, Subscription. K-2. 
JOBS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
Small Business Enterprises for the Severely Handicapped, Superintendent 
of Documents, 1955, 152 pp. 45¢. N-l. ‘ 
JOBS FOR WOMEN 


Future . . . Jobs for High School Girls, Superintendent of Documents, 
1959, 64 pp. 40¢. N-l. 


What's New . . . About Women Workers? A Few Facts, Superintendent of 
Documents, 1958, Folder, Free. N-1. 


Preparation Programs and Course Offerings in School and College 
Personnel Work 1959-60 is a 1959 publication of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Price 75 cents. 
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National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc. 


APPOINTED OFFICIALS 


Coordinator of Branches: Lee E. omen Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Commission: Chairman, Edward C. Roeber, of Mich- 


Ann Arbor, Mich.; Co-Chairman, Charles E. "Odell, United Auto 
Wor ers, Detroit, Mich. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Archives: Robert Shosteck, B’nai B’rith Vocational Service, Washington 6, D. C. 

Constitution: John V. Joyce, Board of Education, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Convention Program: Arthur Glenn, State Department of Education, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Co-Chairman, Lois G. Bream, Cheltenham Township High 
School, Elkins Park, Pa. 

Editor of Quarterly: Delmont K. Byrn, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Guidance Information Review Service: Richard M. Rundquist, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Associate — Edwin W. Davis, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. 

Memsenni Ramon L. Charles, Department of Public Instruction, Topeka, 


Professional Membership: Roland G. Ross, Department of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Nominations and Elections: Raymond N. Hatch, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich.; Le Miss Jewel Boling, United States Employment 
Service, Washington, D 

Publications: W. W. ~sechctie University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Public Relations: Charles E. Odell, United Auto Workers, Detroit, Mich. 


SECTION CHAIRMEN 


Audio-Visual: John J. Ferdian, Boonsboro High School, Boonsboro, Md. 

Business and Industrial: Thomas E. Suther and, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Gifted: Claude M. Dillinger, Illinois State Normal University, Normal 

Handicapped: Ann M. Malafronte, Association for the Help of sare beg Chil- 
dren, Inc., New York, N 

Group Methods: Dr. Denial nk New Haven State Teachers College, New 
Haven, Conn. 


se. Guidance: Robert S. Clifton, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, 
Occupational Research: Catherine Beachley, Board of Education, Hagerstown, 


Older Workers: Paul Wilson, Vocational Guidance Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Placement and Follow-Up: Emet C. Talley, Indianapolis Employment Security 
Service, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Prediction of Occupational Adjustment: William Coleman, Rand Corporation, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Rural ——— William Truax, East Texas State Teachers College, Com- 

merce, Tex 

Vocational Counseling: Mildred Peters, Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich. 

Women: Jane B. Berry, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 

7 Workers: E. Oren Hammond, Kansas City Public Schools, Kansas City, 


